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READING ON THE 
‘CHICAGO. 


They 
80x, who used to be goed Democratic authority, said 
that the Slavery agitation would be the next excuse 
of the secessionists. Nor will they forget that Mr. 
Jurrerson Davis, in his conversation with Colonel 


has confirmed the 
and Mr. just 


pondering 
upon the terms of the disciples of Mr. CaLHoun, may 
not be unwilling to be reminded that General Jack- 


son was always sorry that he did not hang Mr. 
CaLHoun. 


THE DEBATE IN THE SENNIT—(1848). 
TO A NUSEY REYNE 

& Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by thunder! 
It’s a fact o wich ther’s bushils o proofs ; 


Fer how could we trample on’t so, I wonder, 
Ef *t worn’t thet it’s ollers under our hoofs?” 


“ Freedom's Keystone is Slavery, 
Tt's sutthin’ thet’s—wha' d’ ye call it?—divine,— 
An’ the slaves thet we ollers make the most out on 
Air them north o’ Mason an’ Dixon's line,” 
fez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 


i 


“Thet exception is quite oppertoon,” sez he. 


* Gen'nle Cass, Sir, you needn't be twitchin’ your collar ; 
Your merit’s quite clear by the dut on your knees; 
At the North we don’t make no distinctions 0’ color; 


agin, 
They all on ‘em know the eld toon," sez he. 


“The slavery question ain’t no ways bewilklerin’. 
North an’ South hev one int’ rest, it’s plain to a glance; 
No’thern men, like us patriarchs, don't sell their childrin, 
But they du sell themselves, ef they git a good chante,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sex he ;— 
Sez Atherton here, 
_ This is gittin’ severe, 
I wish I could dive like @ loon,” says he. 
“Tell break up the Union, this talk about freedom, _ 
An’ your fact'ry gals (soon ez we split) "ll make head, 
_ An’ gittin’ some Miss chief or other to lead ‘em, 
Ml go to work raisin’ promiscoous 


“The South*s safe enough, it don't feel a mite skeery, 
Our slaves in their darkness an’ dut air tu blest 


Then our priv'leges tryin’ to proon?" sez he. 


con they*re so happy, thet, wen crazy sarpints 
Stick their nose in our bizness, we git so darned riled; 
‘We think it's our dooty to give pooty sharp hints, 
Thet the last cramb of Edin on airth shan't be spiled,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 


| cause the Convention represents 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


HE result of the Chicago Convention is a 

foregone conclusion. It matters little 
whether it sits a long or short time; whether 
Mr. Dean Ricumonp or Mr. be 


| its master spirit; whether there be the brother- 


ly peace in its deliberations which the latter 
gentleman prophesies, or whether the ardent 
break each other’s shins, heads, and 
noses ; it matters little whether it painfully con- 
structs a platform sparkling with sham sentiment 
upon which the party may try to scale the glit- 
tering heights of power as poor Madame Some- 

body in spangled skirts tried to walk up a tight 

rope amidst fire-works, tumbling off and perish- 

ing by the way, or whether it builds a vessel 

as broad and ample as the unfortunate steamer 

President which sailed away and was never heard 

of more; it is all the same whether it nomin- 

ates General and Mr. Garrett 

Davis, or Mr. VaLLaxpiguam and the late Gen- 

eral or Mr. Guruare and Mr. Wasurc- 

tox Hunt, or Governor Horatio Sermour and 

Senator Sau.spury, or Jadge Newson and Mr. 

Epson or Mr. Ricumonp and Gov- 

ernor Tuomas Sermour, or Mr. Powers and 

Mr. Ferxaxnpo Woop—a selection of eligible 

combinations, especially the last—to which we 

respectfally invite the attention of the Conven- , 
tion—it will be all the same, and the Chicago | 
nomination will wonderfully simplify the situa- 

tion. 

It matters little who is nominated there, be- ’ 
opposition ‘to 
the war, and its candidate can mot escape the 

fate of his position. , 

On one side in this election, all who stand 

for the unconditional maintenance of the Union 

and the Government, and for ‘waging the war 


to be heard, will vote for Lixcotx and Joun- 


sox. On the other side, all who stand for the 
| conditional for 


maintenance of the Government ; 
asking the rebels on what terms they will obey 
—-in a word, all who wish peace upon any terms 
or ** war, which is merely shame- 

candi- 


~~ 


Mr. VaLLaNpicHam was right, therefore, in 
saying at Dayton that there would be harmony 
Conyention. For 


5 
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Fe 


4 


for that purpose, until the rebels yield and ask~ 


Fel 


correct ? 


support 
all their hearts, looking first to the Union, not 
to their party. But the vote for Tuomas H. 
Seymour in Connecticut—was that a War 
Democratic vote? So in all the States, the op- 


at the President, never at Jerrerson Davis. 
Its papers do all they can to dishearten loyal 
men. It is upon these orators and papers that 
the Chicago nomination will rely. It is this 
vote. which the Chicago nomination will com- 
mand. It is this policy which the Chicago 
nomination will favor. Mr. VaLLanpIGHAM 
seems to us quite correct in predicting harmony 
in the Convention. 


platform at Chicago, 

will not propose to enforce the authority of the 
Government more vigorously, but to truck and 
dicker with rebels. The platform will state the 
contemplated bargain in some pretty phrase. 
It will call it, perhaps, a fraternal effort at rec- 
onciligtion. But the American people, who are 
the Government of this country, will not forget 
that without the least injury done or threatened 
this rebellion began. They will not forget that 
the House of Representatives, in which the 
friends of the present Administration were 


Corwin conciliation resolutions. By a vote of 


absolute degradation of the American people, 
and they fired at Sumter to try if that degrada- 
tion were complete. 

They have had their response ; and this elec- 
tion is to determine whether the tone of that 


response is to be changed. The rebels are 


he defeat of those upon whom they depend 
the loyal States, and the total ruin of their 
mad schémes of disunion, that the will of 


be respected by all American 
disobedient shail feel the fall force of the 
Government until they sue to bedheard. 


COMPROMISE OR WAR. 
‘Ox the 6th of November, 1860, at a constitu- 


ward, it was under the control of the party which 
was predominant in South Carolina, and that 
party had controlled the Government for many 
years. The debates in the Convention show that 
the action was the result of a mature 
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These axe indéed men of purest 


| 


the: nion and enforce the laws3-on that of 


| ‘whereby the Union is desttoyed and the Gov. 


ernment overthrown. The question now pre: 


sented to us is whether the effort of the Govern- 


ment to compel disobedient citizens to obey the 


| Jaw unconditionally shall be , or 

,| whether any minority of the people of the United — 

‘| States who are-<dissatisfied with the result of an 

| election may take up arms to impose their will — 
Government. 


upon the G That is the only ques- 
tion. ‘The Government has sought neither con- 
quest nor any other end than the supremacy of 
the Constitution in South Carolina as in Maine. — 
What is there, then, to compromise? The mo- 
ment the rebels yield to the laws that: moment 
the war ends. What is there to compromise but | 
the right of the Government to make the Con- 
stitution the supreme law of the land—and when | 
that is compromised the Government is gone. _ 

But we have been fighting for three years, 
says somebody; why not try a Convention? 
Very well. Suppose a Convention were called. — 
Suppose the rebels attend its meetings. Is it 
proposed to offer them more or less than the 
Constitution and the laws of Congress and the 
acts of the Executive authorized by it? Is it — 
proposed to ask them upon what terms they will 
consent for the present to obey the laws and 


abide by the Constitution? Is it proposed to | 


take their terms? But if the Constitution and 
the laws are to be offered them, they are offered 
now, and always have been, without a Conven- 
tion, and it is against them the rebels have been 
fighting. If something less or more than the | 
Constitution is to be offered, then we confess | 
that the rebels are already successful, and the 
Convention is one in which they will dictate 
terms to a conquered foe. 

In a convention of the kind proposed the _ 
Government must either maintain its position 
or recede from it. If it stands fast, the rebels 
will have gained a breathing spell for renewed | 
fighting. If it recedes, the Government will 
have justified every defeated political party or 
sectional faction in flying go arms against their 
opponents. 

That Government should be reasonable is not 
denied. That grievances should be redressed is 
true. The Government that does not hear com- 
plaints atid adjust abuses will surely fall. But 
while the measures of Government are just, its 
authority mrst be unquestionable, or there is no — 
security for justice. While, therefore, all com- 
plaint should be heard, all redress must be law- 
fal. If, therefore, any citizens of the United 
States have any complaint against the Govern- 
ment, when they cease to threaten its authority | 
they can be heard in a convention or any where 
else. But if, with arms in their hands, they 
can force it to do their bidding they are them- 
selves the Government, and the other no longer 
exists. Yet in our case, as we said, no com-— 
plaint was alleged. The men who up to that 
moment had controlled the Government said, | 
quietly, ‘*It.is our pleasure to ma. If 
now, under atvy pretense, the Government which | 
knows that they are straininggheir last nerve, 
which*hears one of their victims own that the 
rebellion must end of sheer depletion before long, | 
stops to ask these leaders upon what terms they — 
will it concedes that it is van-— 
quished, and that it has not the most essential 
quality of every true Government, the will and 
the power upon proper occasion to compel abso- 


FINE FEATHERS DO NOT MAKE 
FINE BIRDS. 


No name is more cherished by the people of — 


| this country than *‘Democrat.” Bat it must 


thing. The party which now assumes the name 
and uses the organization is not a party with 
which unconditional Union men can easily ally — 
themselves. ‘“ Democratic” conventions no lon-_ 
ger speak for trae Democrats, the political chil- 
dren of Jerrétrson. Thus the “Democratic” 
Convention of Maine lately resolved that ‘‘ the 
Demoeratic party is, and ever has been, the true“ 


sions of 

necessary measures of the war, who maintain in 

speeches and papers the cause 

disunion, all belong to what they call the “ Dem- 

ocratic” 3 those who invite foreign in- 

terference are ‘‘ Democrats” of the same kind— 

that every man who, under the name of peace, 
and works for a bloody counter-revolu- 


FOR | NO PEACE FOR THE WICKED. | 
wl nest ? of the war, eon and are 
Apoor seventeen years ago Mr. Hosa Bictow, Peace with the traitor race, now Democrats, like a ses FB. ODELL, rep- 
of dalam conteibated some epeightly verses to the “Who ‘have ‘stabbed their mother’s breast, resentative in Congress fromm Brooklyn. But in 
: Boston Courier of those days (not of these). They And brought our land disgrace ? Pennsylvania, last autumn, when Governor Cur- 
were afterward published, with others not less live- Whose feet were on our necks, tm was re-elected by a lean, though tough and 
ly, in convenient volume, edited by Homes WH- | Whose bravos swarm our decks, true, majority of 15,000, was the bulk of the op- 
, Bum, A.M., which tins latterly been 1 in the | ‘Who have drenched with blood our. sod? | position vote cast by men like Mr. Ou, firm 
works of his editor, | There is no peace! saith our God. and faithful-for the war, or by men like the op- 
Debate in the Sennit,” which, as 18 Come ou! yp Guabernt ‘men, B, Reep, one of the most notorious 
ron From hay-field and from plow! 
hero—who was, speaking humanly, the real author : ea} rebel sympathizers in the country? General 
ape of Borter, like Mr. Ovext, is a War Democrat, 
meditation delegates upon their ? ANIEL CKINSON. Secre 
C Whips or Grant. They have never been any thing but 
Democrats. Have they, or any map like them, 
And win peace, hand to hand! a chance for the Chicago nomination? The 
Remember all our dead; ‘¢ War Democracy” isa name. There are in- 
Have they, then, died in vain? 
The blood that they have shed 
Calls from the ground again! 
Clasp! noble hands and true! 
Tl fe 
Is position vote represents opposition to the war. 
The liberty they bought ? Its resolutions alway~ denounce the Govern- 
| ment, seldom the rebellion. Its orators rage 
No peace while breathes a slave! 
No peace while lurks a stain! 
No peace with brute or knave! 
ee No peace with love of gain! 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— O patient land, endure ! 
“ Huroan rights haint no more When chastened, strong, and pure, 
‘Shall fall the peace of God. 
“The North haint no kind o’ bisness with nothin’, a 
An’ you've no idee how much bother it saves; Whoever is the candidate and whatever the 
‘We're used to layin’ the string on our slaves,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Séz Mister Foote 
The holl gang, by the gret horn spoon!” sez he. 
+s For all thet,” cox Mangum, 
“*"'Twould be better to hang *em, 
Az! 20 git red on "em soon,” ses he. largely in the majority, carried forbearance al- 
“'The mass ough’ to labor an’ we lay on soffies, most to weakness in endeavors to avert the 
rina li gor eggmmenralnaads overt act. By a vote of 136 to 53 it passed the 
An’ reclises our Maker's orig’nal idee,”q 133 to 65 it recommended a constitutional 
plain," | amendment that the Constitution should never 
“Bz thet some one’s an ass, | be amended so as to allow Congress to touch 
It's ex clear ex the sun is at noon,” sez he. | that 
és friend _ friends of the new inistration in, the 
oe fer your broth, Pedte Conference proposed a national conven- 
Fer I oliers hev-strove (at least thet’s my impression) tion to consider and settle all differences before 
To make cussed free with the rights o' the North,” blood was spilled. So precions was the Union, 
_ Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— so great the dread of war, that efforts to preserve 
wer peace and maintain the Government, which 
he. seem now almost abject, were made by Con- 
gress and loyal citizens and were haughtily 
“\ Slavery’s a thing thet depends on complexion— spurned by the rebels. They counted upon the 
It's God's law thet fetters on black skins don't chafe; 
Hy Ef brains wuz to eettle it (horrid reflection !) 
Wich of our onnable body'd be safe 
Sez John ©. Calhoun, sex he | 
Sez Mister Hannegan, | 
Afore | 
| ‘Waiting to learn whether the war they have 
| waged has degraded us to the point of granting 
| | them their will; or whether are to discover | lute obedience. 
Pe You can all take a le at our shoes wen you £ ” | in 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— tn 
— 
‘ ee | the American people, constitutionally expressed, 
| 
| stand for a true democracy, or every true Dem- 
A a SSS EES ocrat will leave the name and cleave to the 
4 ) tional election, in which the people of all the 
States participated, Amranam Lixcorn was 
4 — chosen President of the United States. On the R 
’ date. He will be the candidate of the enemies | 20th of December a Convention of the people of 
| Bex John C. Calhoun, sex he;— of the war, and whoever he inay be, knowing | South Carolina “ dissolved the Union” between 
= a dag North,” sez —_" who his supporters are, he will justly regard his || that State and others. No complaint of the gen- | Union party of the country.” - 
14 Would =» ‘deg tins othe siesta seis Thi election as a sign that the first wish of the peo- eral Government was urged. No oppression was Now, considering that the rebellion was plot- 
| j ‘ie ple is to stop the war, not to maintain the | pleaded; mo wrong alleged. At the moment of | ted by a ‘‘ Democratic” Cabinet, Senators, and 
HY “Jest look wut is doin’, wut annyky's brewin',* Union. .. secession, and for more than two months after- | Representatives—that every rebel leader is a 
ie An’ the sankylots drorin’ an’ boty their wine,” the Atlanta Register, if the ‘‘ Democrats” will 
Bex John C. Calhoun, he;— only “ use'the ballot-box against Mr. 
Yes,” ses Johnson, France | his while we use the cartridge-box, each side will 
Shay se Seppaaiet 4 donee | policy must be substantially ALLAN- be a helper to the other”—that every State which 
be. picHaM himeelf. This is elear from the facts. such Democratic” leaders controlled in 1860 
Bd twenty years. Mr. Kurrr said that he | has been taken out.of the Union—that every 
the ory is only the former who manage lawful authority of the Union comes from per- 
The logic of the party policy is incarn- sons and parties who call themselves Demo- 
| Messrs. and Woop. cratic” those who rejoice at rebel inva- 
te has allways been, as no honest Dem- 
| deny, to yield to the South—which 
a sez Lewis, going to 
j perfectly true i ngto Cork. tion at the North is a ‘‘ Democrat”—that every 
Thet grettest boon, sex be “ Knight of the Golden-Oiréle,” or open or s¢- 
 &§ * The French Revolution of 1846. not cret foc of the integrity of the Union, is a “ Dem- 
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ocrat”—that every man who counsels the surren- 


der of the Government by making terms with 


citizens who are trying to overthrow it is a 


«“ Democrat”—considering that there is no man, 
party, or measure which is now or ever has been 
working in the interest of the rebellion, and con- 
sequently for disunion, which is not ‘‘ Demo- 
cratic,” we submit that the Maine ‘‘ Democra- 
cy” a tragical joke when they solemn- 
ly resolve that the ‘Democratic party,” of which 
Jerrerson Davis, Pierce, 
DELL, VALLANDIGHAM, Mason, and 
Ferxnanpo Woop are accredited leaders, and 
which excommunicates Butier, Stanton, Dicx- 
msox, Locax, and Grant, is and ever has been 
the true Union party of the country. 


THE “PEACE” APOSTLE AND 
THE MAJOR-GENERALS. 
We had supposed that Mr. VatianpiaHam 
was sent to Chicago by his political. friends ; 


but he tells us at Dayton: ‘*I expect speedily, 
by the grace of God—and I ask no higher au- 
thority—to be at Chicago.” This effectually 
disposes of the authority of the Convention that 
sent him. But would he kindly inform an in- 
quiring public, in case he had been dissatisfied 
with the authority he asserts, to what “ higher 
_ guthority” he would have appealed ? 

In the midst of his speech the worthy ora- 
tor paused to ask this most puzzling question : 
‘«‘ What shall I say, as an honest man?” What, 
indeed! That question may be called, in the 
language of the rude street boy, ‘‘a sockdolo- 


But recovering toward the close of his ad- 
dress, he proclaims his purpose ‘‘ to remain for- 
ever ‘God’s noblest work, an honest man.’” It 
is a most commendable resolution. The dele- 
gate who holds his office as the old kings claim- 
ed to hold theirs, ‘‘ by the grace of God,” doubt- 
less remembers what Othello says to Emilia of 
her husband Iago: 

“An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds.” 
_ But being an honest man, why does the im- 
maculate orator proceed to asperse the honesty 
of the soldiers, ‘‘I do not look for- personal 
aggrandizement. Jf J did I should have been 
a Major-General long ago, and had millions of 
money laid by as the spoils of my part in the 
war.” This is the plain assertion that the com- 
mission of a Major-General is the result of a 
desire of personal aggrandizement, and that Ma- 
jor-Genergls lay by ‘‘ spoils” to the amount of 
millions of dollars. Mr. VaALLAnpiGHamM should 
remember that he is a ‘‘ peace” man, and not a 
good authority upon soldiers ; who as they read 
such words will be apt to exclaim, as he remem- 
bers Othello did, with a peculiar emphasis, when 
his mind awakened to the truth, ‘‘ Honest, honest 


Tago!” 
TWO NATIONS ON THE SOIL 
OF ONE. 


Tue question is often asked whether*England 
did not declare in our Revolution, as we do in 
this rebellion, that to yield to the demands of 
the colonial rebels would be to connive at the 
humiliation of the Government; and whether, 
after alf, England was ruined by the separation 
of the Colonies. This is another form of the 
favorite remark of rebel sympathizers, that the 
Peace ony are doing only what our fathers 

d. 

The British Government was unquestionably 
humiliated by the separation of the Colonies, 
and the English have always borne us the grudge 
which they are now gratifying. But the Gov- 
ernment was not overthrown, simply because the 
Colonies were subjects of a country three thou- 
sand miles off, and because the bond between 
them was not like ours. In a word, the cases 
are not alike, because they are altogether differ- 

ent. Thus, our fathers did not say that, be- 
cause government justly exists by the consent 


of the governed, therefore any number of people | 


any where, at any time, and under any circum- 
. stances, have the right to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. by force, with all the inevitable and mel- 
ancholy consequences of war. They said only 
that, when the consent of a people is permanent- 
ly and injuriously disregarded by the Govern- 


ment, and experience shows peaceful redress to , 


be hopeless, and the consequences of submission 
are more calamitous than war, then, rehearsing 
their wrongs to mankind, and appealing to hu- 


doing in 1864? 
Government, so far as the Colonies was 
concerned, was bat the consequences 


ended there. But if the British monarcliy had 
been a Union like ours, if the counties of Kent 
and Sussex had been Of the whole in the 


revolted section of the empire was separated 
But if thirteen English counties on the soil 
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the London Times perceive, 
would know, that the British 


' There are such things as nations and a na- 
tional life. There is an American nation and 
an American people, exactly as there is an En- 
glish or a French nation and people. And the 
American nation proposes to continue its exist- 


GENERAL SHERMAN’ AND HIS 


A privaTE soldier in the First IMlinois Artillery 
lately sent to General SHerman a bridle and collar 
which he had worked ih camp, “as a 
he said, “‘of the high regard and esteem which all 


The final sentence shows General SHeRmAn’s 


“COMPROMISE WITH THE 
SOUTH.” 


1x powerful picture of Mr. Nasr’s, which 
print this week, shows at a glance the condition 


promise presupposes. 
it represent the friends of the Union as in the con- 
dition-of the Northern soldier in the picture, utterly 
| defeated, crippled, and crushed ; while by letters in 
their papers and by the mouths of their orators they 
depict the Rebellion as rather more stalwart, vigor- 
ous, and victorious than ever. And again, when 


When the free and independent citizens of the | 
overwhelmed 


er in this picture, as 
now believe them to be—when they 


are ready to send back into slavery the brave black 
boys who have fought for their flag—when they for- 
get the massacres of Lawrence and Fort Pillow, and 
the burning of Chambersburg, and the long, long 
story of the hanging and torture of Southern Union 
men at home and of Union prisoners in rebel hands— 
when the people forget the meditated shot fired con- 
temptuously at the American flag, and the thousands 
of true and brave men who have been slaughtered 
defending it—and when they forget their betrayed 
and deluded fellow-citizens at the South forced into 
the service of the rebellion, and are ready to re- 


imperial— 
of cowards, and no longer 


Union for which their sons and brothers have died. 


| LITERARY. 
‘“‘Ovr Burden and our Strength” (from the 
presses of the Daily Times, Troy, New York), 
by Davin A: Weta, A.M., one of th 
statistical authorities in the country, is, as the sub- 
valuable pamphlet as- 


publication. It is an ample and accurate 
of the origin, course, and probable consequences of 


patriotic 
earnestness. The cause of the rebellion the Judge 
finds in the aristocratic ambition of a certain class 


repu 
government. The right of Nullification and the 
Slavery agitation he considers, with General Jacx- 
80N, to be mere pretenses for insurrection. The real 


“The Gospel of Peace,” Part 3, has been pub- 
lished for a few weeks, but, as usual, has 4d 
little attention from the press. It is remarkable 
that the most popular brochure of the war should 


author, but their assertions are still inquisitive. 
Whoever he may be, he may congratulate himself 
that he has reached and enlightened many a mind 


telling, and the familiarity with all the curvatures 
of the New York “‘ ring” are as striking in this-part 
as in the others. 


“ Not Dead Yet” is the last novel of J. C, Jear- 


FRESON (HARPERS), whose name is known 
among most popular of current novelists. . It 
is a story which begins “ not far away in the past” 


—emphatically it is a tale of to-day. It is a story 
of love and crime, told with that peculiar intensity 
of style which characterizes the author, and wind- 


the passing away of the “subtle, selfish, clever, 
false Rupert,” and the marriage bells of 
* Kitty and Nat,” of “ Edward and Fio’.” 


The Harpers publish “‘ Willson’s Larger Spell- 
er,” one of their School and Family series. The 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 
Grawr evidently does not intend to leave 


Sheridan, Farragut, 


ad 

| 

FF: 


supported by the Third and Fourth on the and on 
the left by the First. ‘The rebel force, a of Hill's 
Corps, after a fight of two hours, was The next 
day the rebels attacked again, and succeeded in breakiag 


had been lost. On Sunday, the Zist, the re attacked 
with loss in killed 
still holds the 


Strasburg. .On 14th Mosby Sheridan’s rear 
at owing to the weakness of the force dis- 
him, gained an im success. os) 


Gap. Qn Sunday, the 2ist, Sheridan was 

inten Volley. is on the line of 
railroad Ww to and or 
seven miles southwest of the . the 


General Wilson's cavalry 
advance at Summit Point, was attacked and 
to Charlestown. Mackintosh’s brigade lost 
feint attack was then made on the Federal 
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ss 
of the island, separated from the rest by no nat- Turning to the West we find Bo material alteration in a 
insurrection, and after a war of four years the vaneed with a force estimated at between two and eS 
) British Government had asked tl thousand men Dalton, which was defended ae 
1em upon what onel Seibold with four hundred men. General Wheeler .,.. 
terms they would submit, or had agreed that | © — demanded the surrender of the oa 
h in the Southern States; an ambition nurtured by « 
they should form an independent power upon ; 7 | “Po prevent the effusion of \¢ 
. . . the social and industrial system of the South. the immediate and #3 
the English soil, how long would the majesty | is Slavery—and essentially at war with ery under your command at 
and foree of the British Government last? Seibold replied: “I have 
Should we have heard the London Times come mo to 
placently asserting that there was plenty of ing his position until the arrival ~ ne 
room for two monarchies in England; or would 
hat all the world | object sought is the salvation of the aristocracy, to | The information 
monarchy was at | Which a slave system is essential. “Although an op- | man’s cavalry under ‘Cock and >. 
an end? ponent of the present Administration atthe time 
of its election, Judge justifies its official his been: 
conduct upon the highest patriotic ground. He ev- Cook, sccomplahed hie prem thar 
a. idently does not love the word abolitionsst, although | when near the Che on his return he found him- a 
| he thinks slavery is doomed by the war. But be.is | Divino 
too good a scholar not to know that the one thing the Fourth Kemtucky, Fire East Tennesse, aod Bighth . 
that is never harmless until it is stone-dead is the | Towa, commanded by Golonel Croxton, ang the. Second a 
exclusive principle in human affairs. Thefathersin | Brigade, 
| Bet cichty years afterward it | roarth and which 
is still lustily kicking. While it lasts war, open or on went as & rpserve. vam 
SOLDIERS. hidden, will last in this country. also was 
where the party crossed, also four pieces of 
Indiana Battery. The other two pieces accompanied . 
raiders—the only artillery along. One ambulance to each Bi 
was allowed, and a few pack mules. 7. 
soldiers. entertain toward you as our command- mer mena 
er.” The General, with that hearty recognition of | have made its way into universal recognition with- 
| xalor and character, which is ennobling to every | ©Ut Dewspaper assistance of any kind, Nor is it " * 
man and sure to endear him to others, in acknowi- | less remarkable that a literary secret of the kind 
edging the present, says: should have been 80 long and faithfully kept. A 
“T have always borne testimony to the peculiar intelli- great many persons are sure that they know the 
gence, good conduct, and gentlemanly deportment of the 
young men who comprise your battery, and, when the 
| war does close, if I survive it, I will make it my study to 
ger.” give full honor and credit to the soldiers in the ranks, | that would otherwise have been ignorant, indiffer- 
: who, though in humble capacity, have been the working ent, or confused in the great struggle. The broad 
hands by which the nation's honor and manhood have been humor, the felicitous allusion, the trenchant truth- 
vindicated. 
“ As Battery A was one of the first to fire a hostile shot 
in the war in the great valley of the Mississippi, I hope it 
will be one of the last, and that ite thunder tones will in 
due time proclaim the peace resulting from a war we Wee ais ger oe 
could not avoid, bat which called al troe men from the | | « thoussnd the 
fancied security of a long and deceitful peace.” south of Atlanta) watcccupied. At vine a.x., 
just appreciation of the na ure 0 © war. e road destroyed. At yu. the column began its < 
reader will observe that he differs from Mr. Don a march, ae non Newnan toward the fords i 
CarLos Bust, late a Major-General in the United Chattahooc “ey 
and the enemy was repulsed. ‘The command on 
Chattahoochee on the West Point road. Hare 
—— countered a heavy force of rebel infantry, . He mz a 
and crossed the road 2} miles below Newman . ie 
Second off from the 2 
—were cut 
peculiar vaine . school- had to fight their way out. Wot thas 
| already widely acknowledged, and every parent or | in reaching Atlanta. On A 8 | ee 
| teacher who can speak of them from experience | ™ = 
| speak most highly of their simple and comprehen- | 4 aa 
sive method. Primers, reading-books, and spellers, | aj sa 
they make the painful path as pleasant as it can ‘ag 
: be made without shirking the inevitable difficulties a 
compromise shall com:, the consequence to the | o,- helping the child to shirk. Ba. 
North will be the total prostration represented in et. 
the picture. For compromise with armed rebellion SSSR + 
is abject submission. 2’ 
ninjured. 
Copperheads Confederate the situation of the forts 
| 
of the 18th the Fifth Cory nich had been for some days ie 
nounce honor, self-respect, and all that makes man | held in reserve, started for Reame Station with four days’ 
hen thev are a k | rations. The event proved a surprise to the enemy, — ae ey, 
and not unti n, ey make the pic true, | track, when enem appearance Geneuiie and enccembeie’. the Be 
and agree to relinquish by compromise the authority | down the railroad. The Second Division held. the rebel organsela, 
of the Government their fathers founded, and the tueky, completely them, “nineteen 
see, A His is tered in all di 
1500 of the Fifth Corps are reported to have been taken | 
prisoners, assault, however, failed, and the The faculty and trustem ‘General Benjamt 
road was still by the Federal troops, the Ninth Corps frees @ Masca- 
ha come in time to all the which chasetts college to one of the st distingui ed and pa- 4 
no one inappropriate or “4 
serts, a comprehensive and popular examination of pe 4 
the debt and resources of our country, present and Valley Barly has been ity reinforced FOREIGN NEWS. 
prospective. The importance and clearness of Mr. | south of Strasburg. Thin together « paral defeat 
WELLSs's statement are already so well appreciated | at Berryville on the 14th, in which 
that its sutetance has been issued: broad han to fall back upon Winches. | Azz. the whichis dhe monte since 
side” by the New ter. ‘The details of Sheridan's movement down the Val- | ed an ‘Sow $0 have 
i d a cheap popular edition is are as follows: srt anne sae a. olish insurrection h France 
auspices in New while command, his force consisting of been allow ad in peat 
may forcibly overthrow that Government. tat we may confidently expect every voter in the ‘the whe a two das before en by heer "The. prel minaries of peace agreed between Den- 
That is what the American colonists did in | 4,..4 to understand that a large debt is not for this’ | and Kelly. On the 10th E rear was overtaken ten mark and the Genusn are the all 2 : 
phiet explains its purpose. It must be geen by all {- Austria and Russia may make af oviness; with é 
who care to know. the truth ; and we can assure our Se nging to 3 
does at the end: ‘‘ Enough of ‘statistics (which no an equivale: portion of 
partisan zea] can wrest from their true meaning) Phe of Denmark 
same way & the same t en crippled by | morning had its front Point, left be between prope’ 
the island of Great Britain into anarchy, for the “The Destiny of our Country” fA, D. F. held by the Nineteenth but the main assanit | 15, ne levied 
York) % the title of J CHARLES se- | two armies to renmin as at present unt 
P. address prepared for the | sheridan fell back two or three miles on the reliroud,to | Prisoners of war are to be set 
alumni of Hamilton College, and now enlarged for their paroles, 
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Confederate Statcs to Nassau averages about fifty 
hours; but these fifty hours are crowded with an 
excitement that a voyage of fifty days would fail in 
producing. From the time of leaving Cape Fear 
River, Wilmington, to the fime of sighting Nassau 
and getting into British waters, these craft are nev- 
er safe from being overhauled by a. Northern man- 
of-war. Nassau is the point whence most of the 
blockaders start with the cargoes destined for the 
Southern Confederacy, and it is here that they re- 
turn with their bales of Sea Island and Upland cot- 
ton, which they have obtained in exchange for the 
rifles, blankets, and shoes so much needed by the 
Southern soldier. The climate of the Bahamas, of 
which New Providence is one of the group, is al- 
most tropical; oranges, shaddocks, bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, pine-apples, and many other varieties of fruit 
abound, and the diversity of foliage in which the 
charming bungalow residences are embedded is 
most attractive.” The population of the town 1s 
about 10,000. 


GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


On . <r first page and on page 564 we give illus- 
trations of General SHERMAN's campaign. The 
sketch on the first page represents General SHER- 
MAN holding a council of war at Woon’s head-quar- 
ters. General SHERMAN holds his councils of war 
with himself. The different generals seem to listen 
rather than to suggest. The General speaks his 
thoughts aloud, and the words uttered on this occa- 
sion disclose the movement that he has in his mind 
for some day in the future. 

On page 564 we illustrate the capture of the rebel 
wagon-train by General Epwarp M‘Cook. - A fall 
description of the incident will be found in our news 
column. General M‘Cook has made the only raid 
in the rear of Atlanta that has any semblance of a 
success. He succeeded in destroying the Macon 
Road for a short distance, and burned a considera- 
ble number of wagons, which were mostly head- 
quarter trains. His escape from the trap set for 
him, and the gallant manner in which he cut him- 
self out, are spoken of with pride by the army. 

Captain De Gress, whose portrait is given on 

564, commands Battery H, First Illinois Ar- 
tillery. The following gallant action is thus re- 


‘corded by our correspondent: On the 22d of July 


the battery of Captain Dr Gress was placed by or- 
der of General SHERMAN in such a position as to 
throw shells from his 20-pounders into Atlanta. 
The rebels came charging through the railroad cut 
to the left of the battery. The supports gave way. 
De Gress saw at once that his guns were gone. 
He directly ordered his guns pointed left oblique, 
and gave the charging rebels double canister, at 
the rate of four rounds per minute. Soon he had 
two of his guns spiked, and ordered his men to get 
away, remaining himself with one sergeant (PETER 
Wyman), using one gun as rapidly as possible. 
Still the enemy came on, and when within less than 
twenty steps an officer called to him to surrender. 
De Gress, who stood with the lanyard of either 
gun in his hands, shouted, ‘‘Certainly, come on!” 
at the same moment discharging his two guns, and 
called to WyMAN, who stood with pincers and spikes, 
to spike under the covet of the smoke and get away. 
De Gress saw the spike driven into the last gun, 
and as he started a storm of shot was sent after him. 
The sergeant was killed, but De Gress escaped un- 
injured. General LoGan, who was coming up at 
the head of Colonel Martin's brigade, was met by 
De Gress, who told the General that his guns 
were lost. ‘*Oh no, Captain,” said the General, 
Woop’s guns have been tuted upon the horses 
of your battery, and I think that those chaps 
will hardly get them away before I have this bri- 
gade charging clear over them.”’ In less than a 
quarter of an hour Dr Gress, who had gone up 
with the charging column, was busy drawing the 
spike of one of his guns, which was very soon send- 
ing canister into the retreating rebels, the infantry 
officers near acting as cannoniers under the direc- 
tion of Captain De Gress, who has met with the 
sincere applause of the general officers who witness- 
ed his gallantry. Captain De Gress is a young 
officer of French extraction, and is considered the 
finest artillerist in the Army of the Tennessee. 


AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 


‘*My dears,” said to the three. children I had 
nursed and reared for upward of fifteen years, till 
the eldest was a grown-up young lady of eighteen— 
‘‘my dears, mother is getting a poor weakly old 
body, and there’s no one to mind her and the shop 
at home, and I am afraid I shall have to leave you. 
It would break my heart to go if our house wasn't 
in the same street, and I can see you every day. 
But I can never say good-by to you, so I'll run 
away early some morning.” 

Of course I waited till they could hire a new 
servant, a long lanky girl that moved slowly about 
the house, and took no interest in any thing; and 
even then,.though I was badly wanted at home, I 
could hardly find it in my heart to tear myself away 
from the children and the old master, who was get- 
ting infirm and weakly, like mother; for he was in 
years when he married, being a minister on a mid- 
dling sort of a salary, and he had made up his mind 
not to venture upon the expenses of a family till 
he had saved five thousand dollars clear, so that he 
was upward of forty before he had gathered all that 
sum together, Mrs. Ambery, poor dear, had been 
waiting for him ever since she was a girl of twenty, 
and he only five years older; waiting all that weary 
time, with am ache and pain at her heart as her 
girlhood passed by and the prime of her vears faded, 
till her*hair began to grow gray, and all across her 
forehead were fine little wrinkles that could be seen 
plainly enough by daylight. On her wedding-day, 
when the sun shone as brightly as if she was only 
twenty again; you could have counted the lines one 
by one as soon as she lifted up her white veil to sign 
her name in the register. 

Well, poor dear! Mrs. Ambery was taken away 
from her husband and children when Rebecca, her 


| 


eldest, was just eight years old. The little chil- j 


dren sat in the pew with their father on the Sunday 
night when the pastor from another church preach- 
ed Mrs. Ambery’s funeral sermon, and every body 
wept, and said it was a very affecting occasion. 
There was the grave child Rebecca, and pretty 
Katie, just turned six, and little delicate Nellie, 
not quite four; while Mr. Ambery, who had never 
looked a young man, seemed stricken fully ten years 
older by the death of his Catherine. 

About two years after Mrs. Ambery's death my 
old master called me into his study one night after 
the children were gone to bed. ‘‘ Mary,” said he— 
he was sitting by the fire, stooping badly—‘‘ Mary, 
come forward and sit down by the fire. I want to 
speak with you.” 

I crossed the room and sat down as he bade me, 
and as I looked into his face, which was greatly 
troubled, I saw the tears standing in his eyes. 

‘*Mary,” he said, wiping his eyes, ‘I've been 
pastor of this church ever since I was eight-and- 
twenty years of age, and from time to time my in- 
come has.been raised. It has been a little hard 
upon the members, perhaps, to raise the salary, for 
they are not rich people, and our dependence has 
been upon the pew-rents. But for the last two 
years—since that time, Mary—the congregation has 
been dwindling away before my eyes. God knows 
I have done my best, though His hand is heavy 

upon me. But it is hinted to me quietly, not offi- 
cially, that my people wish me to give place to a 
younger and more energetic man. They would 
give me a pension of two hundred dollars a year, 
and obtain for me a further sum from a fund for 
aged and disabled ministers, upon which income 
they want me to retire.” 

“T wouldn’t do it, Sir,” I answered, warmly ; 
‘‘they can not turn you out, and that sum would 
never keep you and the three children respectably.” 

‘* Nay,” said the minister, ‘‘I dare not refuse; 

my spirit is broken, and shrinks from conflict. 
Moreover, Mary, I am not solely dependent upon 
my ministerial income. I have private property 
which brings me in over two hundred dollars a 
year.” 
In the course of a few months we retired upon a 
pension, and as our income was a good deal lessen- 
ed, I gave the other servant notice, and we settled 
down in a small but well-looking house, a little back 
from the street, in as respectable a part of the town 
as one could desire, with the little shop of confec- 
tionery, which my mother kept herself by, not more 
than a stone’s-throw off. 

Rebecca was quite a pattern of a child, the very 
picture of her poor dead mother, with fine little lines 
upon her forehead before she was twelve years old, 
and a careful look in her face as if she was saving 
up the very fun and mirth a child*ought to have. 
Never was any young creature so strait-handed and 
sparing ; even while she was small enough to have 
a doll she stinted and contrived for it like a full- 
grown mother. Katie and Nellie were merry little 
romps, like other children, and a very sore exercise 
of spirit were they often and often to Rebecca. 

It was five years since I Jeft the children. Katie 
was gone out as a governess; and Mr. Ambery had 
sunk further into an infirm old age, and left every 
thing to Rebecca. She grew more saving than 
ever; and though she gave away a tenth of their 
income to charity and religion, because she believed 
it to be right to do so, it was quite as a bargain with 
Providence that no losses through ill-health or mis- 


fortunes should come upon them. She would scarce- 


ly spend a farthing upon herself. She wore no flow- 
ers, or flounces, or ribbons, like other girls; yet 
with all that, and the fine faint lines upon her face 
—which nobody could see so well as I did, who 
knew her poor dear mother—she was by far the 
prettiest voung lady that attended our church, when 
Katie was away. ‘ 

The young minister—the second since Mr. Am- 
bery resigned—took a fancy to Rebecca. It was 
edifying, even to me who knew her little faults, to 
see her at public worship, with her dark eyes down- 
cast, and the beautiful long lashes lying over on her 
cheeks, as still and quiet as on a baby’s sleeping 
face. The minister never caught her eye wander- 
ing, nor even lifted up to himself, until he read out 
his text, and then they fixed on him with a steady, 
serious gaze, as if he was some angel from heaven, 
who could have no earthly thoughts of love or any 
thing of that sort. 

Early one morning, while I was mixing my dough 
for the breakfast-rolls, the shop-bell rang furiously, 
and who should rush through into my bake-house 
but Rebecca, with nothing on her head save a shaw! ! 
There she stood, gasping for breath, with her hand 
pressed against her bosom, and her large dark eyes 
looking larger and blacker from the ashy paleness 
of her face. My own heart beat at the sight of her 
till I could not speak, and we stood staring at one 
another in silence, as if the last day. was come. 

‘Your father,” I gasped out at last. 

‘He is asleep,” she muttered with difficulty ; 
haven't told him nor Nellie.” 

“ Katie!” I cried. | 

** No, no,” she answered, ‘‘ she is all right.” And 
I leaned my head down upon my floury hands, and 
cried for very joy; for I had thought of nothing but 
that one of them was dead. 

So I took Rebecca into my little kitchen, all trem- 
bling and shivering as she was, and set her down in 
my mother’s arm-chair upon the hearth, keeping 
her hard pressed hard upon her heart to quiet its 
beating, till the color began to come back into her 
face, and the sobs died away so that she could speak. 

‘* Mary,” she said, in a grand reasoning sort of 
way, as if she was setting me up for a judzge, “‘ you 
have known us all our lives. Have we ever been 
like other girls, flaunting, and idle, and extrava- 
gant? Have I not kept myself and my sisters 
aloof from all evil as as my mother would 
have done? I have given a tenth of all our incomc 
to the poor.” 

“*My dear,” I interrupted, for though I was proud 
of her and the other two, I did not like to hear her 
talk in that manner, “there are no young ladies 
in allthe town. But what ever is the 
matter?” 


‘* Listen,” she said, and she read to me a law- 
yer’s letter, with a great many whereases and not- 
withstandings in it; but the pith of it, as I could 
make it out, was, that the old Mr. Cor- 
bett, gave notice to Mr. Ambery that he had the 
sum of five thousand dollars to pay on that day six 
months. Red as my face was from the heat of the 
oven I felt it going as pale as Rebecca’s own. 

**My dear,” I whi for it seemed too dread- 
ful to speak about loud, ‘‘how is it? What is the 
meaning of it?”. 

**T hardly know,” she said; ‘‘all I can under- 
stand is, that my father was made a trustee to a 

i ement belonging ¢o a cousin of Mr. 
Corbett’s more than thirty years ago; and this 
money was left in my father’s hands, or Mr. Cor- 
bett is trying to make out that it was.” 

We sat speechless some minutes after that, till 
Rebecca burst out again crying and wringing her 
hands. 


** Oh, I wish I was a man !” she sobbed. 

** Why does he come upon us now, after all these 
years ?” I asked. 

** His cousin is just dead,” she answered. ‘‘ Mr. 
Corbett is executor of his will, and is winding up 
his affairs, I suppose.” | 

There were no breakfast-rolls made that morn- 
ing. I went down home with Rebecca, and she 
carried her father’s breakfast up stairs to bed as 
usual, and we waited as patiently as we could till 
he was dressed and had finished his own private 
prayers, which seemed longer than ever that day. 
But he came down stairs at length, looking so calm 
and tranquil, with his thin white hair brushed back 
from his kindly face, that the moment Rebecca saw 
him she ran and threw her arms round his neck, 
and leaning her head upon his breast, wept there as 
she had never done before. 

We should have told Mr. Ambery at once, for 

’s strange conduct alarmed him, but his 

first thought, like mine, was that something had 
happened to Katie. There was a letter from the 
child to her eldest sister left unopened on the table, 
for the lawyer’s letter had caught Rebecca’s eye 
first; but now she broke the seal, and read it out 
aloud jin a dry hard voice—such a letter! for it had 
been written in a merry, yet timid, fluttering con- 
fidence, telling what the young creature scarcely 
dared to confess to herself, that away from home 
and all of us, she had found some one whom she 
could love better than us all. And there stood 
Rebecca, reading it out before every body, hardly 
knowing what the sense was; and just folding it up 
like a common letter when she had finished it. 
_ **But listen to this, father,” she said, tossing 
Katie’s letter aside like a useless thing, and while 
the father was dwelling upon his child’s words, Re- 
becca read the dreadful notice in a clear and distinct 
voice, as if it were asermon. Mr. Ambery did not 
hearken at first, but as she went on he fixed his 
eyes upon her, and a look of vexation and anxiety 
settled on his face. 

** My love,” he said, almost peevishly, ‘‘I never 
touched that money in my life.” 

‘‘Then what does all this mean?” asked Re- 


‘‘T don’t know what it means,” he answered, in 
a helpless manner. ‘‘I do just remember Mary Cor- 
bett. Yes, she married Thompson, who went to 
college with me, but took to some business after- 
ward. I was trustee to her marriage-settlement, 
and John Ward was the other. If either of the 
trustees had the money in his hands it was Ward, 
but he died years ago. They are all dead now.” 

‘* But, father,” said Rebecca, who had a good 
head for business matters, ‘‘the money would be 
invested in some way or paid into a bank, and you 
would get some receipt or acknowledgment for it. 
Just try to recollect.” 

“‘ Ah!” he cried, after a few minutes’ thought, 
‘*T remember Ward bringing me a document, which 
he said was a deed of release. But it is thirty 
years ago, and I must have put it into some place 
of safety. We must find it, and send it to Mr. 
Corbett.” . 

The finding was easier to speak of than to do. 


Mr. Ambery had been writing sermons ever since 


he was twenty ; and as if he had been one of those 
Turks I heard of at a missionary meeting who think 
it a sin to destroy a bit of paper, and I thought of 
the master the moment they were mentioned; he 
had kept every sermon and writing of his own, as 
though they were sacred, precious things. Also, 
he had kept every letter he had received. Ah! 
there were all his wife’s letters, for all the weary 
years they were waiting, tied up in packets for each 
twelve months ; and Rebecca's white face, with the 
lines growing harder and plainer upon it, bent over 
them anxiously, as she unfolded one after another, 
to see if peradventure the costly document was 
among them. We were the more certain that the 
master had never made away with it, from the very 
numbers of the papers that were stored away in one 
place or another; even. to a little closet under the 
eaves, so full that when the door was opened the 
bundles of yellow sermons rolled out along the pas- 
sage floor. But Rebecca sought perseveringly ; and 
when she had searched in vain through every pack- 
et, she began again, though with a feeling of de- 
spair, and went through her wearisome task a sec- 
ond time, so sure were we all that Mr. Ambery had 
put the deed in safety somewhere. 

I did not tell Rebecca, but some ugly reports 
were being whispered about the town, and I won- 
dered how the matter got abroad. Even tlie mem- 
bers of the church began to ask where the old min- 
ister's money came from. 

We were sitting all together that night after 
evening prayer, and Mr. Ambery was smoking his 
pipe as peacefully as if there was neither. sorrow 
nor care in the world, when Rebecda laid aside her 
mending—she always seemed to be mending rather 
than making—and she spoke in a hard, decisive 
manner, as though she had quite made up her mind 
how the present misfortune should be managed. 

‘* Father,” she said, “the deed of release is no- 
wherein the house. The claim is unjust. and wicked, 
but Mr. Corbett has too much sense to make it if it 
is illegal, and it will swallow up the savings of your 


lifetime. I see only one way to escape out of our 
diffi “ag 

“* My love,” said her father, laying down his pipe, 
and folding his hands one over the other, as he 
looked into her anxious face, so like Mrs. Ambery’s, 
‘* your poor mother and I denied ourselves all the 
joys and pleasures of youth to gather this money 
together for you children. It was a great sacrifice, 
and I would not lose the fruit of it willingly. What 
am I to do?” 

‘The money is your own, father,” she answered, 
“but you can not keep it as yours. Give it to us 
children at once. Withdraw it from your invest- 
ment, and make a gift of it in equal shares to us | 
three.. They could take it away from you, but not 
from us.” | 

‘* And what will they do to me?” asked the old - 
man. 

‘‘They may make you a bankru t,” she cried, | 
rising and flinging her arms round hie neck, “‘but | 
we shall love you more, and all good people will 
not honor you less.” 

‘“*Rebecca,” said Mr. Ambery, ‘‘this morning 
Mr. Craig came hither to tell me that evil reports — 
have arisen. They say that I have possessed my- 
self of this money fraudulently, and already a church 
meeting is decided upon to investigate my conduct. — 
My good name is more precious to me than gold or | 
silver. What think you, my daughter? If I con- 
sent to do this thing which you propose, could I lift » 
up my face before the congregation, or raise my 
voice in the church to deny this charge? Shall I 
say, ‘My money is justly my own, but I can not 
prove it so, and to save it from being wrested from 
me, whether I came by it honestly or dishonestly, 
I have given it over unto my children; let the ac- 
cuser take what he can?’ Rebecca, you shall de- 
cide this thing.” | 

Not a word had Rebecca heard before either of 
i+ scandal or the church meeting, and as her fa- 
ther spoke of them she stood before him as if turned 
into stone, with clenched hands, and lips half open, 
and forehead furrowed with deep, dreadful thoughts. 
It was terrible to her pride to think of her father 
bearing the name of bankrupt, but the blot of dis- - 
honesty was a thousand times harder, and she had 
to weigh pride and dishonor against the long grow- | 
ing of a love and care for money. All of us look- 
ing upon her knew that she was wrestling with 
temptation, and we held our breath, and turned 
away our eyes, whispering low down in our inmost 
spirits a prayer for her. There was a long, long 
silence, while we neither moved nor sighed, and 
there was no sound but the crackling of the embers 
in the grate as they wasted away in the consuming © 
flame. 

‘‘ Father,” cried Rebecca, throwing herself on © 
her knees beside him, ‘I’ve loved this money; — 
oh! I’ve loved it more than I knew myself. You 
laid it up for us, saving it from your own youth to 
make ours easier, and must the thief break through © 
and steal the treasure? Well, let it go. Anything © 
to keep your good name free. I will loveno money © 


I never saw the young creature, who had grown | 
old before her time, look so radiant and youthful as 
she: knelt there, smiling bravely into her father’s 
face. Mr. Craig would have given something for- 
that vision, I guess. We drewa long breath of re- | 
lief and gladness, and spoke no more of the trouble 
that night. | 

The very next day Joshua Lamb, Mr. @orbett’s — 
clerk, came in to buy a cheese-cake or two after his 
dinner, and as I had my own purpose to se ve (no 
doubt he, being a lawyer’s clerk, had his also), I | 
invited him to step into my kitchen, and made my- 
self agreeable to him. A man, even if he is a law- 
yer’s clerk, is sometimes outwitted by a woman, 
and by-and-by my gentleman began talking in a 
ou. low and confidential tone, leaning over thé 
small round table between us, till I almost drew 


| back from him, only I was too wary for that. 


The day the church meeting was to be held | 
Katie came home for the Michaelmas holidays. 
We had told her nothing, and I suppose little no- 
tice had been taken of her confidential letter to 
Rebecca, for when we were alone together (she and 
I) she pouted, and blushed up to the roots of her | 
hair, and then hid her face upon my shoulder. © 

** You will care about it,” she murmured, ‘‘ though 
Rebecca doesn’t, because she intends to be an old 
maid herself. Oh, he is such a darling! And 
you’re not to suppose you are going to step over my 
head, if you do go and marry Joshua Lamb, and 
have that lovely carpet of fern-leaves. Ill behigh- . 
er than you yet. If you marry the clerk I'll marry 
the master !” 

‘My dear,” I cried, thinking of that awful 
scoundrel, Mr. Corbett, ‘‘don’t make a jest of such 
a dreadful thing.” 

‘‘ But I will make a jest of it,” she said, “and it 
isn’t dreadful to be married, you best of old maids. 
We'll work Joshua just as hard whether you marry 
him or not, and Harry shall have fine times with 
doing nothing but mind me. Why, Mary, aren't 
you glad for me to settle down at home among you 
all?” 

‘* But-who is Harry ?” I asked. | 

‘‘The nephew of Mr. Corbett, the great rich 
lawyer here,” she answered. ‘‘He is to become 
his partner now he has finished his law studies, — 
and we are to be quite grand, you know. Why, © 
Harry’s father died a little time ago, and left him I 
don’t know how much money.” 

I felt sick at heart to hear Katie rattle on about 
Harry Thompson and his uncle; but I could not 
gather up strength to tell her about the trouble at 
home, just then in the first glee of coming back to 


ample to my children I went down to walk with > 
Mr. Ambery and Rebecca to the church. Rebecca 
and I took our seats quite back, and my poor child 
covered her face with a thick veil. But Mr. Am- 
bery went and took his customary place among the _ 
deacons, with the young minister presiding over 
them, just underneath the pulpit, from which he 
had taught and comforted the church for upward 
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~ of thirty years. The very sight of his white head, 
tremulous and bowed down with age, and not with 
dishonor, ought to have stricken them into shame, 
and I did see several, who were getting on in life 
themselves, hide their faces for a minute or two in 
their hands, as if they were saying a second prayer 
on his behalf alone. 

There was a long stifling hush after all the usual 
work was over, so dreadful that all our hearts 
throbbed and fluttered painfully, while we gazed 
with fixed eyes upon our young minister. You 
could see him shiver; you could catch the light fall- 


ing upon big tears which forced their way through | 


the fingers of his hand covering his eyes; you could 
almost hear the muttered words that rose to his lips, 
and were choked back again to his heart by his sobs. 
Every one of us except Rebecca gazed upon him 
awe-stricken, and a sigh, that sounded like a sorrow- 


ful wailing, rolled round the church as he stretch-~ 


ed out his trembling hand toward the old pastor. 

‘¢ Brethren,” he cried, ‘“‘I can not! I can not! 
You ask me to sit in judgment upon a father. God 
knows I have looked upon Mr. Ambery as a most 
revered father. Choose one from among yourselves 
to take this place.” 

He left it as he spoke, and, stepping down into 
the aisle, took a seat in the minister’s pew. There 


was a Stirring and rustling of the motionless figure | 


beside me, and I saw Rebecca glance once at the 
minister’s averted face. The deacons looked at one 
* another in confusion and bewilderment, not knowing 
how to choose, and there ran a whispering from pew 
to pew; but before any person had found courage to 
speak Mr. bery rose from his seat, and, with 
tottering steps, moved to the minister’s chair, and, 
’standing for a moment to look round with a faint 
glimmer of a smile, sank down into it, leaning his 
silvery head against the purple cloth with which it 
was covered. He had always taken the vacant chair 
whenever our minister was absent ; but could he sit 
in judgment upon himself? I kept my eyes fixed 
upon him, but his face was as tranquil and bright 
as was Stephen’s in his hour of false accusation ; and 
while yet the church hesitated, he lifted up his voice, 
clear though feeble, and said, ‘‘ Brethren, proceed 
with the matter in hand. Do ye not know that the 
saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall 
be judged by you, are ve unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters?” One of the deacons—I mention 
no names—stated that thirty years ago, when the 
sum in question must have passed into Mr. Ambery’s 
hands, it was found that he had invested the same 
amount in a mortgage upon a church, which he 
proved by a letter from one of the trustees of that 
church. 

Mr. Ambery listened attentively, but with a 
strange sad air of perplexity upon his face; and 
when the speaker came to a pause he answered no- 
thing, but glanced round uneasily as if for some one 
else to speak. After a dreadful pause, he rose and 
drew himself up to his full height, stretching out his 
arms toward them with a look of tender entreaty, 
while his voice, thin and quavering, fell upon our 
hearkening ears. 

‘My people,” he said, “it is I who have bap- 
tized you; these hands have broken the bread of 
communion among you; night and day have I borne 
the burden of your souls before the throne.” 

He paused there tremulously, and a_ profound 
stillness and shame fell upon the church. 


‘¢ You ask me how I saved that money,” he cried; . 


‘‘T tell you I denied myself every thing that is de- 
sirable and pleasanttoa man. I gave hunger, and 
famine, and loneliness, and labor for it. Catherine 
herself trod upon the verge of starvation to snatch 
it from the poverty which threatened us. I tell you 
men like you know not what selédenial is. We 


. paid our full price of suffering for every portion of 


it. Behold now, here I am, old and gray-headed, 
before you: witness against me before the Lord, and 
before his anointed; whom have I defrauded? or 
whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I 
received any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? 
and I will restore it to you.” 

He stood before us with his hand upraised, and 
his eyes flashing back our earnest gaze ; but before 
one could move the fire faded away from his face, 
and with a low bitter cry, which tingled in our ears, 
he sank down upon the floor, as one suddenly strick- 
en by the hand of God. ; 

Yes, stricken, but with a very gentle stroke: 
paralyzed down one side, yet with his mind and his 
speech spared to him, or rather restored after a few 
days’ lethargy. There was nothing marvelous about 
it after the great excitement and emotion of the 
troublous days; but there were some who, when 
the first shock was over, were not afraid to say there 
was a judgment in it. There was no other church 
meeting held, though nothing had been decided 
at the first; and still every one was reckoning and 
calculating whether the money could have been 
honestly gathered, or was, as Mr, Corbett’s friends 
asserted, this very sum for which Mr. Ambery was 
trustee. And there was a great division of opinion 
in the church about it. 

Of course we were compelled to tell Katie all ; 
and never did a more woeful change pass over any 


young creature. She had come home to us a rosy, 


merry, sunny girl, such as it delighted my eyes to 
see, after bearing the burden of Rebecca’s careful- 
ness and anxiety ; but in that single day Katie grew 
blenched and sorrow-worn, as if the iron entered 
into her soul. No delay or dallying she allowed 


herself, but wrote at once to Harry Thompson, bid- 


ding him to find out the treachery practiced upon 
her father, or to see her face no more ; and then she 
closed her lips in utter silence about him, and going 
about the house the two or three days she was with 
us with downcast head and sunless face, it almost 
broke my heart to watch her. 


There was nothing that I could not do for the | 


children. It is no light thing for a woman of forty 
to think of marriage; but I sat down and mused 
upon Jéshua Lamb’s house, and carpet, and furni- 
ture, until I reached out the writing-desk my chil- 
dren had given me, and wrote a note on a sheet of 
gilt-edged paper, inviting Joshua to come to supper 
that evening. I never saw a man relish any thing 
more than he did the meal which I set before him, 


well cooked by myself, for he had miserable sort of 
cookery at home, in spite of his drawing-room ; and 
when he was satisfied he leaned back in the arm- 
chair and regarded me with a very earnest and grave 
countenance. 

“Mary,” said he, with a deep sigh, ‘“‘how long 
are you going to make me uncomfortable ?” 

‘“Why, Mr. Lamb,” I answered, innocently, 
‘‘T’m sure I’m making you as comfortable as I can.” 

‘* Nay, Mary,” he said, ‘‘ you understand me well 
enough. Will you become my wife ?” 

He had never spoken so plain before ; and though 
that was just what I was wanting to bring him to, 
there went a dither all through me as he spoke the 
words. 

‘*‘ Joshua,” I said, after a while, “‘I’ll make a 
bargain with you, and a promise. If you'll find out 
this roguery of Mr. Corbett’s I'll be married to you 
as soon as ever you choose to ask me afterward.” 

Till the very last day I expected that the deed 
might be found, or Mr. Corbett’s heart be changed ; 
but nothing happened. Rebecca wrote to Mr. Cor- 
bett, requesting him to come and receive the money 
in her father’s presence; Mr. Craig and the long- 
headed deacon were asked to be present likewise ; 
and Rebecca insisted upon me staying with her in 
the old minister’s sick room. 

Mr. Corbett entered the chamber with the air of. 
an apostle, ready to give every one of us his bless- 
ing. The long-headed deacon shook hands with him 
heartily ; : .d I suppose Mr. Craig felt it to be his 
duty to submit to take his offered hand. But when 
he turned to old Mr. Ambery, who lay propped up 
on pillows, his thin, trembling fingers grasping a 
roll of bank-notes which fluttered in his hold, the 
tears ran down his white and furrowed cheeks. Re- 
becca stepped forward and placed herself between 
him and the smiling villain. 

‘* Be quick,” she said, with a flash of the light- 
ning in her eyes; ‘‘ finish your iniquitous work and 
go your way. But take you this word from me, 
The Lord God of recompenses, He will requite.” 

He shrank back, and muttered some words we 
could not catch; and Rebecca, taking the bank- 
notes from her father’s feeble hand, counted them 
out one by one before him, the look of scorn gather- 
ing more and more upon her face, like the thick 
thunder-cloud. When that was ended, and the deed 
of release given in due form, she crossed the room 
without another word, and, throwing wide the door, 
beckoned to them to depart at once, and in silence. 
Even Mr. Craig withdrew, after casting one be- 
seeching look at the white-faced, haughty woman, 
who closed the door with a snap, as if it would 
never be opened to any one of them again. I also 
went home, and wrote a letter upon black-edged 
paper to Joshua Lamb, bidding him never to think 
of such a thing as crossing my door-step any more. 

Mr. Craig continued constant in his visits, and at 
times won a little softening regard from Rebecca, 
which kept him on the verge of hope, just balanced 
between that and despair. But we found out long 
afterward that Katie could not help relenting toward 
Harry Thompson ; and they were carrying on a cor- 
respondence of heart-breaking letters about their 
circumstances, which comforted and cheered them 
very much. As for Joshua, he would as soon have 

‘dared to venture into a lion’s den as to enter into my 
shop either for sugar-candy or cheese-cakes. 

Many a person would say it was my fancy; but 
ever after that day, when he took the minister's 
money, Mr. Corbett shrank, and paled, and dwin- 
dled away before my eyes, until whenever he went 
down the street, with the woeful shadow behind him 
smiting upon its breast, each time I saw the life 
slowly dying out of him, like the light goes out of 
the sky on a summer’s evening. I noticed him 
muffling up more and more, and walking with feebler 
tread; and then there came a faint, hollow cough, 
which sometimes made him press his hand against 
his side. 

It was getting on for twelve months after Rebecca 
and her father had paid away their treasured say- 
ings, when one day, in the dusk of the evening, 
Joshua Lamb tapped meekly upon my counter; but, 
before I could open my lips to orderehim off my 
premises, he began to speak glibly but humbly 
enough, not giving me room to put in one word, 
until he had told’ me that Mr. Corbett was getting 
worse and worse, and wanted to see Rebecca. 

I may as well be straightforward, if Joshua Lamb 
and Mr. Corbett were not. After some hanging 
back, she consented; but would not go without me, 
We were shown into Corbett’s lonely parlor, where 
he sat amidst the gloom of crimson curtains, which 
cast a kind of rosy glow upon his white face. They 
could not conceal the wasted cheeks and sunken 
eyes, nor the glance of mingled despair, and shame, 
and agony: with which he met Rebecca’s 


e. 
or Thank you, Mary,” he said, smiling; for he 
was that cunning yet that he could read one’s very 
thoughts; ‘‘ thank you, butnevermind. Sit down, 
you and Miss Ambery ; you would rather not shake 
hands with me. I am troubled about the old minis- 
ter; he is an aged man, and he thinks he has some- 
thing against me. Miss Ambery, I should die easier, 
and I know I am dying, if you would receive that 
money back again from me as a gift.” 

Rebecca did not answer for a minute or two; 
while Mr. Corbett drew out a large pocket-book, 
and took from it a number of notes, counting them 
aloud one by one. I knew how poor we were, and 
I felt dazed and giddy for very joy. 

No,” said Rebecca, I will not take them ; 
are the price of my father’s good name. I will 
cept no gift from you, Mr. Corbett.” | 

_A spasm shot across his face, and he laid his worn 
hand upon his heaving chest, as if to strengthen 
him to speak again. 


rather give you the money than leave it in my will. 
Take more money. Take five thousand dollars 
apiece if you will have it. Take it. and I will con- 
sent for Harry to marry Katie.” Rebecca stood up 
| in her place calm and resolute, though her eyes were 


‘fastened upon the rustling bank-notes in Mr. Cor- 


bett’s hand; while he watched her face eagerly, as 
if his soul’s salvation rested upon her answer. She 
smiled at length, half in scorn, and half in triumph. 

“It is a great bribe,” she said, “‘and I loved 
money once, but it has no power over me now. 
Give me back my father’s good name, and I will 
listen to you; but till then you may go on to offer 
- your worthless money and I will say no to the 
ast.” 

Rebecca,” -he cried, looking affrighted at 
‘give me your solemn promise that you will not 
betray me, and I will tell you.” 

‘*T will hear nothing that I can not make known,” 
she answered. ‘‘ What you have to tell you shall 
write down, that it may be made known to the 
world after your death. So far I consent.. Only 
let my father’s name be righted, and I care very 
little about the money. May God have pity upon 
you, Mr. Corbett!” 

He was too feeble to answer her any thing; and 
I ran and made the pillows soft and easy under his 
head before we turned to go away. Even Rebecca 
stepped up to his side and took his languid hand 
for a moment in her own. 

‘*Stay,” he cried, gasping for breath, and he 
closed his fingers over hers, though he had not the 
strength of a baby, ‘‘ you shall write it for me; only 
keep my secret till I'am gone.” 

So Rebecca sat down at the table beside him, nei- 
ther trembling nor faltering, and waited with her 
steadfast piercing eyes resting upon him, until he 
recovered himself; and receiving our solemn prom- 
ises to keep his secret, he bade her what she should 
write upon the paper. It was tothis effect: When 
Mr. Ambery resigned his office of pastor to the 
church, the trust-deeds, with other law papers be- 
longing to the church, had been given over to Mr. 
Corbett’s care, and that among them he discovered 
the lost deed of release, which the minister had kept 
with them, though belonging to his own private 
affairs. Furthermore, that when Mr. Thompson 
died, who was the last person then living that could 
bear testimony for Mr. Ambery, he had been tempted 
of Satan to claim the moneys from him. The 
wretched man spoke clearly, and Rebecca. wrote it 
down with a firm hand. Whereupon he rang and 
ordered Joshua Lamb to his presence, and without 
reading the paper to him he signed it, and bade him 
put his name to it as a witness. After which, with 
the precious paper in our own possession, we re- 
turned home rejoicing. ° 

Mr. Corbett died at last without much feeling, 
either of body or mind, as most people do, whether 
they be saints or sinners: and the following Mon- 
day, being the ordinary monthly church meeting, 
Rebecca sent that paper to Mr. Craig for him to 
read before the assembly of the church. 

She and I had never been to a church meeting 
since the charge was brought against Mr. Ambery ; 
nor did we go-to that. We were sitting together 
in Mr. Ambery’s chamber, Rebecca near the win- 
dow, looking up to the evening sky so peacefully 
that there was no line of grief or care upon her face, 
when through the quiet house there rang a loud 


and earnest peal, which caused us all to start with { : 


affright, and I ran down stairs hastily to open the 
front door. There in the street Mood the assem- 
bled church, with Mr. Craig at their head, and all 
the deacons pressing close after him, eager to fol- 
low him.in. Mr. Craig put me gently on one side, 
and marched straight on with his company up into 
the minister’s long deserted and desolate chamber. 
There was little need of speech. The weeping 
church, tongue-tied with shame and sorrow, yet 
smiling amidst its tears, crowded round the old 
pastor’s bed, begging pardon in sobs and choking 
words, until the long-headed deacon called upon 
Mr. Craig to be their spokesman. He went for- 
ward before them all, and standing for a minute or 
two speechless beside Mr. Ambery, while every 
body was looking to him to confess their sorrow, 
he could do nothing else but stoop down and press 
his lips reverently and tenderly upon the old man’s. 
wrinkled forehead. 


I saw that when he lifted up his head his eyes | 


met Rebecca’s, and a glow and a flush, strange to 
both those grave faces, flashed across them for a 
moment. He lingered till all the church had de- 
parted, even to the deacons, and the last sound of 
footsteps had died out of the house. But as Re- 
becca, shrinking and nervous, was creeping away 


stealthily from his presence, he placed himself in } 


her way, and took both her hands in his. 

‘* Rebecca,” he said, speaking before her father 
and me, ‘‘ do you love me ?” | 

‘* Yes,” she answered, hanging down her head. 

‘‘T am a poor man,” he said, ‘‘ and we may have 
to wait long.” 

“We will wait,” she whispered, as Catherine, 
her mother, might have done many years to this 
aged, bedridden man, who then stood before her as. 
her lover. Mr. Craig laid his lips upon hers with 
as much reverence and tenderness, but with more 
passion, maybe, as when he had kissed her father 
beforehand ; but I, knowing the mother’s sorrow- 
ful, shortened life of toil and care, turned aside 
heart-sore for the two young creatures before me. 

But their lot in life was to be easier than Mr. 
Ambery’s and Catherine's. When Mr. Corbett’s 
will was opened, though it made no mention of the 


paper which owned to one of his crimes of dishon- | 72% 


esty and oppression, it contained a codicil which 
left five thousand dollars apiece to the minister’s 
three daughters, and it revoked the condition that 


Harry Thompson should inherit his wealth only if | 


he gave up his marriage with Katie. 

Before many months were fast Rebecca became 
the young minister’s wife ; and Katie only waited 
for a year or two more of discretion. Joshua Lamb 
professes to charge me with breaking my word, but 
my bargain with him was plainly enough that he 


lest he should bring an 


save those two little notes.I wrote to him; and I 
feel there would be very little hope of in 
marriage if I had to be upon my guard all my life 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


man was better inoeulated to pork than 
with "em from: his chiidhood.” 

amined, when the judge suggested and 


| 


> Hour.” —Acctimatization is 
well in its way; but it is no joke, on to the 
after taking a header, to find a lively 
companion in the bath. 


things which are provided for us to enjoy!” said a 

the other day. “* of 
earth, the fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea,” 
continued, *‘ were all created for the useof man.” “ 
true,’’ repl 


f being 
alive by a shark, when in the Weat Indies, you would 
have been sat:sfied that the horrible moneter entertained 
ee ee He believed that man was cre- 


4 


It is mentioned in the “ Diary of a Lady b 
that the first thing asked for by a rescued nun, when re 
stored to her friends in England, was a 
Since she was five years old she had never seen her own 


An admirer of dogs having had a new litter of a fine 
breed, a friend wished him to put him down for a ! 
““T set you down for one a great while ago,” was the aa- 
swer. 


“John, can you tell me the difference between attraw 
tion of gravitation and attraction of cohesion?” “ Yes, 
Sir,” said John. ‘* Attraction of gravitation pulls a drank. 
en man to the ground, and the attraction of cohesion pre- 


vents him from getting up again.” 


Lrrerary INTRLLIGENOR.—The Poet Laureate is about 
phe. entitled, the “ Idyis 
t earth.” e sn of course, a grate 
likely to make 2 stir. — 


A Pr.-orim.—A bolus made up of equal parts of pruasic 


acid and strychnine. 
Some saida red-nosed individual, 


@hers squander theirs in wives and families, 
bus as for mo, I eave mine te 


ue and p to 4 

and multitudes to hear hin. he 
said, “how much more is 
Poor human nature! . 


Lines written on the marriage of s Mr. Husband : 
“ This case is the est we’ve known in our life, 
The husband's a Hus » and so is the wife.” 


The sweetest of all pleasures, and one that will never 
decay, is to cherish the heart that loves you. bap 


There is said to be a man in the moon. In the hosey- 
moon there are both a man and a woman. ) 


A grave friend of ours tells us 
ways go to bed quarreling. 
all our differences, we never fall out. 


_—When a person declares that his 
_“ brain is on fire’ is it etiquette to blow it out? 

A man afi that he has ‘always letge 
of leeches on his hands." 


Liquip ror BALpNess.—Use 
until the haf thon sake 


| ON A BALD HEAD. 
My hair and i are quits, d’ye see; 
I ent him, he now cuts me. 


rascal!” “ Troth, Sur, and Iw come down 
you'd give me dozen 
EPITAPH ON A MISER. 
beware immoderate love of ¥ 
Here the worst of thieves—who himself. 
Some sehool-boys & poor woman asses, 
one of them said to ber, “ morning, 
“* Good-morning, my child,” wes the reply. 
“J rise for information,” ssid = member of the 
tive body. “I am very giad to hear it,” sah byte 
er, “for no man wants it more.” 


that he and his 
yet,” said he, “with 


> 
n 4 
i 

4 
= 


| 
| 
structed counsel to ask what she would take to settle the * 
matter. ‘What will you take?” asked the 
| in the bob-tailed wig 
she was “very hard hearin’.” lordship 
wants to know what you will 
counsel again, this time bawling as loud as he could 
| 
How | 
| 
| 
| haranguing 
| 
| 
The wit deservedly won his bet who, in a company where 
he himself had a twelve feet high. had, he 
anid, half Qrothers, each measuring six feet.” 
A man brought before a of the charged 
nfirmity. should have made a consider ble 
the world, Judge,” said he, “if I hadn’t been «= ; ite 
a dreadful drawback to a man.” : 5 
| 
A Hibernian senator, speaking of suicide, said, “ The 
only way to stop it is to make it a capital offense punish- 
able by death.’ 
| 
A knavish attorney asking a very potees 
what was honesty, te theh pou?” onde 
dle with those things that concern you.” 
How wisely all below 
Forbade a beard on woman chin to grow; Y 
For how could she be shaved (whate’er the skill) : 
Whose tongue would never let her chin be still ? ‘ 
Never confide in a man—new pails leak. 
tah Four spares to the doar 
A r asked of whom he had 
mach kuowledge, replied “Of the blind, who do 
the ground on they are going to tread.” oe 6 tied 
| 
Que communion Sabbath the 
be kept out by those pressing in them. © J 
ous for their aeenmmodation, he called out te al 
up his duty, and went on to the line, “ Nor stand in  . 
sinners* way.” 
‘ 
son 
* Come down, I say, and I'll give you s dozen, ag 
| ‘“Rebecca,” he said, have known you since 
| you were a little child, and I can not bear for you, | himself should find out the tric pout the deec ia 
and Katie, and Nellie to come to want. I would | of release. At.times I feel a little heart-sinking, ae 
of promise of marriage ; but he has nothing to show if 
| | 
| long. ai 
| | 
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And time is an eternity. 
And there no frowning wall secure 


QUITH ALONE. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
| THE PILGRIMS AT RANELAGH. 
I por’t know whether they allow to 


to share their puchero with the best-recommended 
fearful lest he than 

nety-seven quarterings on his scutc . 
Atal évents they dined outsiders at the P. 
twenty years since, and a very agreeable time 
the outsiders had of it. This may account for a 
certain round table in the Pilgrims’ coffee-room 
being occipied on a certain evening in the win- 
ter of the sultan’s sojourn in London, by four 
only two of whom were free and accepted 


Igrims. 
* Members if you please. There was our 
old friend rad Carlton, much older, but not 


much the worse for wear. He had scttled down 
and grown fat. Need any thing more be said ? 
Well, a little, perhaps. He was married, and 
her ip modeled wax flowers beautifully, 


* g@nd illuminated scrolls with ‘‘Thou shalt not 


steal,” and “ The tongue is an unruly member,” 
in gold and colors, for ragged schools, in most 
superb style. She was rather too serious to be 
the wife of a reformed rake, and was given to 
lamenting her destiny, and exclaiming against 
the ingratitude of the world, when the juvenile 
a state of grace, ysically to be foot-pages, 
turned ont failures, and absconded ‘with the 


awakened 
rt, whom she had promoted to be butler, was | 
Sebected handing a blue bag containing Lord 


Cariton’s court sword (broken short off at the 
hilt), a church service bound in purple velvet 
and gold, a silver vinaigrette, and fourteen yards 
of Valenciennes lace, over the area railings to 
Mrs. Fence, of Middiesex Street, late Petticoat 
predilection 


ng the vocation of receiver of stolen goods. 


Carlton, however, went his way, and her 


went hers. 


is lordship bought pictures that were not by 


Titian, and, in his place in the House, was a 


| yo be ag in the side of the Royal Academicians 


ad the Trustees of the National Gallery. He 
had brought in « dill to abolish whistling in the 
streets, and to compel costermongers to say 


instead of ‘“‘grass,” when th 
esculent for sale. This 


measure had a succés d’estime, for it absolutely 
got read a second time, by accident, on a very 
Goodwood Cup -day; and it was only in 


" Committee, and by the advice of a right rever- 


negar recipe of Marie 
Antoinette’s Cardinal de Rohan, that his lord- 
ship withdrew the bill, which had fluttered the 
batcher-boys and itinerant vegetarians. A good 
after a tenrpestuous 
youth, owed a good of , but he 

Lif Peter 


_—save when the whistling 
committee-room of 


2 


if 


if 


i was fail- 
His hair was slightly grizzled, he ate 
little and drank less; he had a cough; and he 
smoked even more persistently than of yore. 
He was unmarried. He had traveled consider- 
ably since we saw him last, and fully earned his 
status as a Pilgrim. He had been East, and 


brought home narghilés, papouches, and attar 
ad been West, and returned with 


F 


but he spent little, so far as was known; drove 
now no’ four-in-hand; indulged in no elegant 
ness. The gossips whispered that the 
priests had got hold of him; that by his munifi- 
cence had been endowed the new bishopric of 
Adri lis in partibus infideliam ; that he had 
built the oratory of St. Gengulphus up in North- 
umberland; and that he would probably make 
an end of it as Brother Something or other, with 
in his shoes and spikes in his girdle. But 
you and I know what the whispers of the gossips 
are worth. 
And the pair of guests? The Sultan Grey- 
faunt is before ~ He was in his proper ele- 
ment; he was happy. The pearl of a washer- 
woman and the jewel of a body-servant had done 
all that was possible for him. The sultan had a 
nted mind, and had fully made that mind 

i on the important subject of himself. 
partie carrée at the round table was com- 
leted by Tom Tuttleshell. I wish to state that 
om has been dead (worthy soul!) these five 
years, and that his mantle not descended 
upon uny body. There are a great many people 
going about the world who would like to be Tom 


He was a florid little man, with such bright 
red hair and whiskers, such sparkling blue eyes, 
such gleaming white teeth, such a dazzling shirt- 

j It th 


matory 
ness, that he looked as though he had been boil- 
ed, starched, and mangledinahurry. His hands 
were so ostentatiously clean, that you might 
have fancied (but that he was the most harmless 
fellow breathing) that he had been murdering 
somebody, and scrubbing his knuckles ‘with a 
flesh-brush to get the blood off: In evening- 
ure s he was 
est, : .d stiffest white neckcloth to be seen out 
of « Wesleyan conference. In morning-dress 


nounced . check as to net A legs the wh 28 
auce of ambulatory dranght- boards; and he 
wore, winter and summer, a white waistcoat, a 
black. watch-ribbon, and a white hat with a 
coon round it: I think that costume was the 
ng of Tom. In it he was fit for any socie- 

In that white he at a 
ies’ committee (anti-sla in rgeous 
saloons of Sennacherib might 


cund perspiring face between , on platforms 
-in the lobbies of the-Parliament House. 


They always let Tom into the Speaker’s gallery 
of the Commons. I don’t know why; but I con- 
and waistcoat. 


Who was that bold civilian riding full 


were of a very different nature—but: yon mi 


behold him sitting on the bench, cheek by jow 
with the Middlesex magistrates on licensing 
was sure to turn 

The 


and wore the largest, clean- | 


whose stock paid twenty-seven per 
upon dividends. 
means of livelihood 
mysterious word ‘‘ commission. 
Tom was always 


Ee 

5 


without seeking the wg em of, the great. The 
malevolent only could hint, | 

Tom’s mother must be a his 
so very W and pro- 
fuse was his linen, and sO uently was 
e West End to 


at all places of public en- 
very big opera-glass; and it was 
highly edifying to watch him at the opera or 
the theatre, on the first night of a new dancer 
or @ new play, y engaged in sighting a 
brace of A linked together. You 
could scarcely sweep the vista of the hill at Ep- 
som or the grand stand at Ascot without your 
lighting on Tom and the big 
ing in the high-places, or Colossus 
uf Rhodes like, on the top of a four-in-hand. 
He went behind the scenes of all the theatres; 
and many a manager owed his temporary rescue 
from ruin to Tom Tuttleshell’s friehdly offices 
in the way of letting stalls and private boxes. 
He was free of a great many newspaper offices, 
and of a great many too, to judge 
copies which 


Paris, and consorted with the best people t 
both English and French. He was a confidential 
creature. When Sir John Brute, who adored 
his wife, and was in the habit of beating her 
black and blue, had been unusually obstreper- 
ous, her ladyship always called in Tom Tuttle- 
shell, and he seldom failed to induce penitence 
in od Men. Lights offending husband. He had 
sav rs. oot from committing suicide, 
after the diseovery by her jealous spouse of Cap- 
tain Tenstun’s min in her writing-case ; 
and when Mrs. Majolica Potts threw the tea- 
things at ber husband’s head, and he retorted by 
casting china images at her, and the children, 
terrified of their parents, cast 
themselves in wild confusion down the nursery 
stairs, Tom was always called in to restore 

to that distracted household. Thus, welstnn 
every where, and doing harm to no man, was 
Tom Tuttleshell. He was not literary ; but had 
once written a song in aid of the fands of a 
fancy fair, and dedicated by permission 


and was absolutely alinded to in a Fine Art 
debate, when the was brought up in the 
Commons, as “a of well-known taste.” 
He was no great ian; but he was sure, at 
On the Conservative can- 


that agree- 
able stage when men begin to trifle with the 
cates before them ; to be critical about the wing 
biscuits they nibble; to inspect contemplatively 


} the cheekers in their Madras napkins; to be 


deeply interested in the hinges of their nut- 


with a sneer, that | 


the so-called Norman race in of 


blood and antiquity of lineage. ‘“‘I would rath- 
tev than Philipge dd 
» says Lord Carlton, finding two bees- 
wings in his port instead of none: to which Tom 
Tuttleshell, whose grandfather was Lord 
knows whom, cheerfully assents; and finally to 
yawn, and to think that a mild cigar and a gi: 
of Seltzer with something in it would 
the summum bonum of human felicity. Don’t 
let me hear you say that there are few hours of 


repeat that trash, 
Man 


ine at the Pilgrims’. 
The chef would impale himself on his own spit 
if he heard that any one had been compelled to 
take carbonate of soda after one of his dinners; 
the cellar is so good that there is not a head- 
ache in the whole of it; and black care never 
the mahogany stirrups of that y club. No 
Brii \sh wife is ever with her husband for 
beir ¥ bidden to dine at the Pilgrims’ ; i 


You've no home to go to, most 
bachelor, except those dreary chambers in 
Albany, where you bury yourself to smoke ci- 


rebillon the Younger, or Batler’ 
Saints. Why on earth don’t you fall 
and marry ?” 

‘*T never was in love but once,” the 


Was the attachment reci 
“JI think so. I never saw 


| nah; but she was a sentimental woman was my — 
| aunt, and changed the girl’s name to Lily.” 


‘‘ A most interesting of family history,” 
sneered his highness, who misliked, he scarcely 
universall 


this very evening.” Hereby. Tom managed to 
kill ero bide ue to give Greyfaunt 
a Rowland for. his Oliver, afd to pay Lord 
Carlton, who was the Amphi @ neat lit- 


Tuttleshell. Well: it don’t much matter. . 
never get on.” Tom never bore malice; and to 
prophesy that a man. would never get on was 
the severest censure he ever passed on the con- 
duct of an enemy. : 
“The ” resumed Lord Carlton, anx- 
fous to put an end to an embarrassing discus- 
sion, ‘‘again resolves itself into, ‘ Where shall 
hall. 
**Come home and smoke with me,” suggested 
smoke, and not go home 


were donning their great-coats in the — 


— of thelr gueets, and cause their beadles to fil | surpass 
3 Wires cholotet meats the cloth is | of Makers, whoes 
frock the Ele- | Hall has not been rebuilt since the great fire, 
And.in the goblets, gold and Ted, . Universally | and whose paraphernalia is in the custody of the 
Sparkles the warm, delicious wine. wy | head waiter of the Star and Garter) ;—none of | 
- The rich man lifts it to his lips, these festive gatherings would have been com- 
And murmurs while he slowly sips: without the presence por gimp 
es 80 @ song, and told so good a 
Ah, wealth, what bounteous gifts are thine! baronets had been 
Where does the poor man find his bliss ? heard to regret, almost with tears in their eyes, | unmixed happiness in iife, or 
For him there glows no generous wine that That Man was not sonicthing in the City, | that man never is but alwa 
| With fruity flavor like to this. whereby he would infallibly have made his for- 
| Wealth builds us round a wall secure and he was, just now, occupied in editing the | tune. I believe that Tom was free of the Chain , 
Which shuts us from the vulgar poor.” | family papers of the Carltons. As the first lord | Makers, 
: got his coronet through selling votes to Sir Robert 
Oh, rich man, once upon the earth, Walpole, and the second earned a step in the 
In years gone by, ® stranger trod; peerage by selling votes to Mr. Pitt, and -the 
The prophets who foretold his birth third had cracked innumerable bottles with 
= ' Proclaimed him as the Son of God, George the ig ame very much was ex- 
i And he, whose every deed was purt, pected from the Carlton 
i} iends among the ; And who was the second Pilgrim ? Sir Will- 
; Chose his own frien g poor Bn _ He was thinner, and paler, and as no British husband (save a monster) would 
‘ie ; ked garret’s gloom, deny his wife a check if she were about to be 
\ Her aching sight made dim with tears, dinner, he never asked to be asked. You had | presented at court, and lacked jewelry or lace. 
7 With little left which once was bloom, no right to brand him as a tuft-hunter, for he ‘** But the question is,” said Lord Carlton, as 
And seeming twice her actual years, toadied nobody, and made himself ht by, | they rose from table in beaming mood; ‘‘the 
A woman toils from day to day is, where “pe we 
Strangers can’t play ” ve ed Sir 
4 To drive the wolf and sin away. William Long. 
a. § And here a mother, mute with grief, ‘* Hate cards,” added Lord Carlton. 
4 Bends low above her prostrate boy ; “They are stupid things at best,” observed 
| The nights are long, the days grow brief, buffalo robes and moccasins, the antlers of elks, — the sultan, loftily. ‘‘ Give me hazard.” 
-_ To her the morning brings no joy, and the tails of beavers. His hunting-lodge was | the Cityina Hansom. Being a very little man, The baronet lookec at him. ‘‘ You must 
4 But finds her watching by the bed hung with the ey when the Hours he had killed ; have oceans of money, Mr. Greyfaunt,” he ob- | 
Where lies her darling cold and dead. but he felt a little bored, even among the desic- served. 
an i mortal sight dead; but what was he to do with the hours with so ing akin to a blush. ~ 4 
see, fn which were tocome? He had become wealthier ; = it. call me rich ; 
e aren’ azard.” 
es Where comes not sorrow, want, or night, y “You played too much when you were young, 
ce gar was not very we wi © remark, 
ie Shall separate the rich and poor. interposed. “ Greyfaunt will soon have enough 
of hazard. It’s like rowing. When a fellow 
af, : begins to know something about it it's time for 
oo: him to leave it off. But still, all this by no 
“ts means helps us to settle the question, ‘ Where 
3 shall we go?’” 
‘¢¥ shall go home,” Sir William Long said, 
were handed to him by bowing publishers when 
| he took his weekly trot down the Strand every 
| Saturday afternoon. He went frequently to 
dine at-the P. in these days. I am rather in- 
| clined to think they do not. _ Ultra exclusiveness in love 
~tends in the long-run to inhospitality, and Span- 
iards, through whose miserably shriveled veins baronet 
| creeps the sangre azul, are sometimes reluctant made answer, gravely, ‘‘ and that was with a 
| little girl searcely nine years old. I don’t think 
I could marry her, for I am gray and broken 
now, and she must be a young woman by this 
Tuttleshell can flourish in a generation, and the mee in my 
+ time of the next Tuttleshell has not come yet. life ; but I gave her some sugar-plums, and she 
+ let me kiss her at parting.” 
if ‘* What was her Christian name—sans indis- 
| crétion ?” 
Lily.” 
; Edgar Greyfaunt pricked up hisears. ‘‘ Why, 
Sy I know a little girl called Lily,” he cried, ‘‘ and 
| not so long ago either.” 
‘*'Not such a very uncommon name,” yawned 
Lord Carlton. 
7 - ‘*My aunt adopted a poor relation,” put in 
| Hiram Hyem Higgs (great banking family). | Thomas Tuttleshell, ‘“‘ whose name was Han- 
| He was not artistic; yet was supposed to have a 
= amined as a witness before a Fine Art commit- 
‘Have you many poor relations, Mr. ‘luttic 
shell ?” 
| Plenty,” answered Tom, cheerfally. ‘The 
— didate’s committes. He was neither financial | very poorest of my poor relations has had the 
K | nor commercial, he was always very | honor of making a fourth at a oo ' 
+ | anxious about the of consols, shook his | dinner- at the Pilgrims’ Club, Ps Lane, 
j | heal when Venezuelan bonds were mentioned, 
Re and had been seen in Upper Thames Street at- 
| tentively regarding a sample of Patna rice in 
see the white | aC vest, and the rubi- | the outstretched palm of an eminent wholesale 
4 grocer. *‘I ask you, Tom, as a fellow who | tle compliment. Yet the fellow winced 
| knows what's what, if that’s rice?” the grocer | somewhat as he replied to the young man. He 
q was heard to say. He was undeniably respect- | knew all about Mr. Edgar “Wh 
5 bursa: able; but y knew precisely where he lived. | should that brainless puppy me?” he 
et orc He was ag soy: have a bedroom at a hotel | thought. ‘Here's a peer of the realm and a. 
2 | = | in —— and chambers in Reynard’s | rich baronet. They never‘say any thing rude to 
i). y looked so much as thongh they and their | Inn, an office in Gideon Court, Sampson | me; yet here's a wck-up young jackanapes 
wearer had a right to go every where. Lane, Cornhill. Yet, granting this slight amount | who’s burning the candle at Both ends, in 
owe You met Tom Tuttleshell in all kinds of Lon- six months won’t have a penny of his old aunt's 
FRR don penetralia, to the most exclusive. At the | the fair of Tom Tuttleshell, for he had money, bas never a civil word to throw at.Tom 
if be a guard-mounting at St. James’s you would find | been seen lunching on turtle at Birch’s with a 
4, Tom in the centre of the hollow-square, where | governor of the Bank of England, and was cur- 
: the colors were, singe, Na the dandy Guards- | rently er to have an audience with the 
ve men. At a review in Plumstead marshes who | prime every morning, when the pilot 
Li @as that individual in a white hat and waist- | who guided the ship of state was engaged in the 
cont? | pleasant occupation of shaving. things 
|) split with the chief of the staff? ‘That, by your | become known, and do a man good. 
hh E leave, and by the chief's leave too, who knows 
was Tom Tom was never in 
ir <i bishop who could dress asparagus with oil anc ok 
| | their filberts, and when they find a withered 
one to utter a fat sigh, half in the complacency | Burlington .Gardens:” th ‘Caritor 
London ; the term feasts | of processive digestion, and half as though th ey | “We know how it would end. Three’ o'clock 
[; Ai y pelo in the man-French, to the health of the late Chief | then to find more flavor in the Chambertin— | breakfast; nervous affections brought on by ex- 
bond at tae House | Justice and especially theiansual | ‘A very delicate, yet-sound wine, Tuttleshell :”, and Tom Tuttle- 
oe of the Worshipful Company of Chain- | ‘‘I wish I had a quarter-cask of it, my lord’’—- | shell.gsleep srith his head in the: coal-seattle.” 


ed; and he would have been delighted to enter- 
tain a peer and a baronet, even if he lost money 


to them. 

Long has forsworn lansq 
whist,” objected his lordship. 
propose something else ? 

said Thomas, who saw peculiar office 


King Noble begins 1 
uzzled air, and turns an inquiring eye toward 


ou. Then may hint to his majesty, but 
very discreet, where you think the nicest ante 
lope is to be found. 

Places 


sure you. 
podar of Moldavia (who insisted on wearing a 
false nose, thinking there was a seeanern) 
there one night, and they enjoyed th es im- 
mensely. Don’t care about going so far? Will 
ou be my guests at an Kumble little club in 

rith Street, Soho? Itis club night, Brattles 
will be in the chair. You know Brattles, the 
well-known sculptor of Satan putting on the 
Serpent’s Skin. There. will be some capital 
singing, and you'll meet some of the first wits 
of the day. I'll introduce you all as Manchester 
men, if Mr. Greyfaunt chooses to hide his art- 
istic candle under a bushel.” 

‘¢T should like to go very much indeed,” said 
Sir William Long. 

The Sultan Greyfaunt demurred, on the 
that they ee, be bored.” The 
would have dearly liked to strangle Tom Tuttle- 
shell for that | 
genius. 

= again, Tom,” said Lord Carlton, who 
was thinking what her serious ladyship would 
say if she even heard of the ency of visit- 
ing these wild haunts of dissipation being mooted. 

‘¢ Well, there’s Evans’s; but it’s too early. 


There’s a new farce at the Lyceum—Potatoes | 


and Pool, or the Can and the Cannon Game; 
but I know the French piece, and the man who 
has done it into and both are stupid. 
What do you say to a visit to Ranelagh ?” 

! why, I haven’t been there for 
ten years!” exclaimed Sir William. 

“Ranelagh! Why, it’s midwinter and as 
cold as charity,” said Lord Carlton. 
?” asked the Sultan 

feyfaunt, engaging simplicity. 
_ “Southwark Bridge Road, half a mile from 
the Asylum for Club-foot; two-shilling cab 
fare,” rapidly Thomas. ‘‘As to its 
being winter, that will, be just the fun of it. 
M‘Variety, the manager, who took the lease 
when poor Benjamin Raphael went to the bad, 
and who is a fellow.of infinite resources, was 
the first man to hit on the ingenious notion of 
ng Ranelagh in winter. The statues in 


additional There’s an artificial skating- 
pond, and a ‘Infernal on skates, with a 
full band, at. ten @elock. The lake’s boarded 


over, and the Panorama of has 
been turned into Moscow at the time of the 
French invasion. It will be set on fire punctu- 
ally at eleven; and Bandenessi, the great gym- 
nast, dressed as’ the Emperor N will 
cross from the Kremlin to the Church of St. 
Ivan on the tight rope, and in the midst of a 
shower of fire-works.” : 
i T ou like a 

‘“‘Or a play-bill,” good-naturedly suggested 
Mr. 

“* You're not far wrong ” returned Thom- 
as, with a dry laugh, ** for. I help 
is an old ally of mine) every, week to out 
his programmes. 
men. Shall it be Ranelagh? The price of ad- 
mission has been reduced from half a crown to 
one shilling. ‘There are a concert-room, a dan- 
cing-pavilion, an exhibition of wax-works direct 
from Paris, 


lioni. There are the Wolocrini family — the 


inti 
quartet, ensconced in 

four-wheeled cab, were on their way to the fa- 
mous gardens of Ranelagh. ‘I wonder wheth- 
er it's the same Constant? These valets often 
Save money and set up hotels.” Soe 
“There is river in 
river in 
Long, “and I can’t see what your Constant 


uenet, and I prefer 
“Can no one 


allusion to his artistic | 


Come, my lords and gentle- |. 


who did not always bring home those who 
with her; for in those warm latitudes fevers 
rife, and many a sailor in his hammock 
floated from his moorings to the Spice Islands, 
at home many a young wife has watched for 
good ship which should return her husband to 
never 
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Ernestinesia? 
their so often. 


names 
them whom I should like to find.” 


THE SONG OF THE BLUE-BELLS. 


i 


Hymen’s altar that bitter winter's night so long 
age. 
When they found that baleony window open in 


the gray morning’s dawn, and found also a peni- 
tential letter blotted with tears, and an empty bed, 


the pillows of which had not been rumpled, parsuit 
was useless; for Janet Grey had promised to love, 
honor, and obey Charles Oliver, and he had vowed 


messmate, where away?” © 


They were rambling together in the shady paths 
of Washington Parade Ground, and he came upon 


dainty waist and waxen white hands with her six- 


teen happy summers told her brow. 


he said. ‘‘ You couldn’t have moored alongside of 
a prettier craft, my lad. Though she don’t look as 


though she'd weatherthrough a storm. Never ex- 


day. week". 
Ayyay;” Charlie. “Why should for- 
?” 


Sumat bette think on, p’raps,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘ Fair weather, shipmate. Respects, mum.” 


women change 
I know there is one of 


And sway he went, fogt wide apart, hands ‘a both 
pockets, and gait that of one who, oe 


seems when on land to expect 
world to give a sudden lurch, and who tries te be on 
it. 
anet ic 


eyes. 
** What did he mean, Charlie ?” 
eo Thomas, of the Bonnie. Lassie, 


“ Well?” 
“Phat’s all, dear.” 

Bonnie Lassi is your ship?” 

es.” 
ae aie sails to-morrow week ?” 
” 

“ 
Love.” 
“Of course the horrible thought never entered 


-“T wish Teould. My dear, you knew your hus- 
band was a sailor when you married him.” 

“*Yes; but I never thought he would be so cruel 
pos leave me, Charlie, I really think I shall 


Her face was so white and wan, and 
her hands so that he was frightened. They 
sat down upon a bench together, and then she 


you. Charlie, stay at home if you care for me.” 
Poor Charlie! He held her to his breast in 


the 
‘shadow of the old Park, and tried to teach her her 


first lesson—how money must be earned, and how 
men must earn it; how a sailor bred could be no- 
thing but a sailor; how as a man 
his duty, and never have to think that he had 
dragged her from the sheltered home of luxury to 
suffer poverty and all its ills ; how, in fact, 

“Men must work and women must weep, 

And the sooner ‘tis over the sooner to sleep.” 


boasted that he never “‘crept in at the cabin 

dows,” and never studied navigation out of book, 
but fought his way up from cabin-boy—that old 
salt-water would never have consented to have 2 
woman on board, in view of all manner of tradition- 


Janet could see no necessity for this voyage. Only 
cruel choice. 

That fortnight all tears and lamentation. That 
parting for six months—six eternities to her. 
Charlie and Janet had grief enough in their two 


_| loving hearts to fill this world and leave a surplus 


At last the day came, and he left her fainting and 

crying like a child. 

Then was all alone, and thought that she 
should die. When her tears refused to flow so free- 
ly as at first, which was not for many weeks, she 
found some comfort in an old piano, a sweet-toned 
thing, and very, very shabby, that stood in the par- 
lor of her boarding-house, but her songs were al- 
sad; a wounded bird dying in her nest and 

for her mate could not have uttered notes 


ter. The ship must be at hand, that of course was 
it. He, Charlie, would be here very, very soon ; but 
no Charlie came: those who waited for the Bonnie 
Lassie saw her not. No letter, no Charlie ; another 
month — another — another — still no news. One 
morning she stood by the window watching, and the 
landlady came to her. She was a good woman, and 
hesitatedt o speak ; but her boarding-house only kept 
her out of poverty, and this blue-eyed girl was a 
boarder afterall. So she said; ‘‘ Mrs. Oliver, I don’t 
like to tell you—but—but—” 
you've heard ill. news of Charlie!” and 
Janet, turning with ashen cheek, clung to her arm. 
‘* No, my dear. Oh no, thank goodness, it’s quite 
different! Your husband paid your board for six 
know 


“Well—ahem. It’s—it’s nearly ten months 
since he went, and I’m quite poor, and ['m often 
me ? 

“IT? Ohno. Charles—Mr. Oliver will settle 

the moment he returns.” 
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up into Charlie's face with fearful 


those 

she woul 
dead. Ah, poor child! I hardly dare tell what she 
had done, it was so wicked; but she was very mis- 
erable. At the bottom of her pocket lay a vial 
labeled laudanum.” 

So at last she stood before those windows, and 
one of them was open—wide open at half past ten. 
on a night in midwinter ! | 

God had it for her, So she said. And 
even then she knew not the strange truth of her 


words. 

‘Oh, my home!” she wailed, softly. “ 
father! I will goin. I will lie in my 
I will die there, and my babe will live, and all. 
angels help her to be a better child to father than 
I have been.” 


Hi 


FF 
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Where was he going—what was he going to do? : 
She watched him with a heart suddenly stilled 
in its beating, and saw him enter her father’s.cham-. 


+ 
FREE 


ra! 


: 


3 


old love-dreams were realized 
scan. 


so the 
shadows banished, aud as much of 
come to earthly beings came to those who: 


J 


by this 


en told the story of the open window on the porcl. 


A 


~ 


> 


4 


gother in the old: homestead among the 
to her children, in the twilight, ay, grands.» 


holding the embryo soul, Charlie: Oliver's : 
would have let go of life and floated away upon the % 
sea of death that night. Her baby kept her alive; z 
and now her watch, her rings, her little jeweled 
in wien she ebped that night | 
Harx! what do the bine-bells say, one every thing went, seve some cotton gowns, . 
was now y bid- As her hood, and a large shawl. At last came the 
ed his time un inven superiors je ‘Tinkling : 3 
was exhausted. You must not be obtrusive with In the ? dec the landlady, end 
e lion, even if you be a Wait until |. 
They're nodding in elfish glee a father, and he sunt keep you-ai carte.” And Janet 
As I slowly pass along, took her child and-went out into the midwinter af- . 7 
| And merrily mocking me ternoon. She had no hope of her father's pity; ¥ 
In their tiny, whisp’ring song. but she said, can die, mychild and I, 
sight of the old house; amd porbepa he may a 
I sit by the old oak-tree, your mind of going with her.” me when he sees me dead.” Then another hope en- i. 
abound,” pursued the diplomatic Thomas. ‘Will At my feet a rushing stream ; “*T must,” tered her soul; she would wrap the child care- oa 
you take a cab down to Pentonville, and see the And here my wild heart beats free “‘Oh no; you want to frighten me. I couldn't fully; the little one might live, and he would have ’ 
Grecian ? A monstrous queer place, I can as- As I lie awake and dream. live, you know. Oh, Charlie, I feel like fainting. | mercy on that for its innocence, 
as a : I’m all alone. I have nobody. Pa will never Poor girl, she had no money for a stage-fare; she 4 
I list to that floral peal, speak to me again. Charlie, langh—say ‘It’s all | plodded on through the cold streets and out upon 
As it joyously seems to ring, fun, Janet.’” the weary road for hours; and it grew dark and 
While sad mem’ries o’er me steal darker: eight was rung from the city clocks, nine, y 
Of the past, as thus they sing: ten, and only then, by the-clear frosty moonlight, . 
she saw the roof of her father’s homestead, with the ‘: 
‘‘Qur summer is bright and brief, elms about it leafless as they had been when she 5 
But, ere clouds pass o’er the sky, fied from it with Charlie Oliver. ad 
To tell of a coming grief, She had matured her plans, and dragged her 3 z 
We wither away and die!” | 
As I muse on joy that’s past pleaded to go with him—only to go with him any %y 
, I envy each bending bell, where and any how. | 
And wish that my fate were cast ane or a voyege. He could not think 2 
oe "| and listen and hear the winds blow, and think of E 
How came the window open on that stormy : . 
morning? It was the old, old story, the story of | 
young hearts and old heads. Two young people 4 
falling in love with each other; a person in the 
shape of a father disapproving ; tho lover poor, the a 
father rich; the girl divided between duty and af- ; 
fection for her parent and passionate tenderness for | 
her lover; and Love triumphing in the -run, as 
he generally does. ' long ’ So she crept in on tip-toe, unfastening her shoes, re 
This was why the parlor window stood wide open It was very hard to learn, and the poor girl-wife and leaving them without, that she might make no : 
that stormy morning; for at twelve the night be- | could not comprehend it. As for going with him, | "8° Wbatever. : 
fore she had come down to him, wrapped in white | old Captain Thomas, an old-fashioned sailor, who She gained hag little room. By the moonlight i 
furs and a crimson hood, and had sobbed, “Oh, she saw that it was just as she had left ; 
Charles, I. am very, very wicked, and unless Pa have been carefully kept from chauge, | ‘. 
forgives me God never will!” which theological 1 a 
comes some such episode to every young wife in it. 
a modified form. 
driver, who had been beating his arms against his ee a / 
breast to keep himself warm, helped the lady in, down the wall, and heard # footatep. — 7 
with a gruff sort of sympathy. And away they | for some other. her father? She crept to the dvor and ed i. 
the Archipelagean walk ‘are covered up with | glided, the black horses before them, and the white Along the stairs came the man-servant, bearing a “4 
straw, it is true, but they're beautifully sighted. | snow about them, falling softly, softly over them, light, coming stealthily with a strange look on his - ia 
The trees are leafless, but there’s no end to the | and Janet’s head lying upon Charlie’s breast, and face—the strange man-servant who bal turned her J 
her little fur-clad form nestled close to his. They from the door by her father’s orders months before, - 
were foolish little people, but not wicked, whom and whose wicked face had haunted her ever since. | * 
ber door. P| 
more pitiful to listen to. Only now and then when | ‘Tembling limbs cart 7 her. too soon. ee ® 
a came she for awhile. But | She saw as she crept in an a rifled chest, 
form bending over her father struggling. es. 
to love and cherish her until death did them part. She uttered a shriek and sprang forward. In. a 
‘‘ Forgive them—never!” So passionate old Rob- prison afterward the villain said he fancied her q rs 
in Grey vowed, with many an expletive not to be spirit, and the sight benumbed his arm. He start- ae 
written here. Forgiveher! The serpent warmed in cd, half arose, and with this opportunity the strong % 
his bosom to sting him at last. From his heart and and vigorous old man recovered bis surprise, and : ” 
his home she had gone forth of her own free-will, turning on himhad him down in an instant.» . 
and an exile from both she must remain forever. ' He knew his child; he knew she had saved him; .-- 4 
Poor Janet, she loved her father dearly. © Poor MEE was no time to think of that. -He only | 
old man, he had no one on earth but that pretty said, ‘‘ Raise the window, Janet, and call for Johny. - , 
petted daughter, who had about as much idea of the the coachman.” And Janet obeyed. In a few mo- . . 
life before her as a baby might have had. ments that wiry rascal on the floor had ao chance’ | : 
She had married a sailor, second mate of the of he 
Bonnie Lassie, who made voyages to the East In- ere whining. i 
orentine anatomical artist Sienc antimil- | dies and brought home cargoes of spices and sweet- And Janet was in her father’s arms. She had ; 
scented woods and fruit and rare confections, but led him to the bed where her, baby lay, and had . 
veestern irre BB es.” told him all. He had known nothing of her woe, 
there is a ballet-thea're; and, finally, there is a even of the baby’s birth. To his mind she had : — | 
circus, where Madame Ernestine, the celebrated been joyful in her young love, ungrateful to him. as 
equestrian, is to make her first appearance this God had left the door open indeed, though the in- ; 
very night on her trained charger Constant, strument had been a murderous serve 
dressé & la haute école, the bills say, although who, fearful‘of the watchful sar of honest . % 
what that may be I have not the slightest no- had 8 ca to steal out. noiselessly through it. ; 
tion. We shall be just in time to see her.” Three months of innocent delirium, the world Janet entered her old home to save her father's . 
“‘ Constant ! that’s an odd name for a horse. | seeming made for them, and only lovers worthy to life and to creep into his heart once more. 
Poor Frank Blunt—Griffin Blunt they used to | breatheitsair. Thencametheawakening. Burly j 
call him: he came to a sorry end in Paris the tain Thomas broke.the dream with his “ Ahoy, 
other day—used to have a man called Constant. x 
Deuced clever fellow he was too. Dressed hair 4 
and made curacao punch wonderfully. Robbed . 
his master, I dare say. No, I think Blunt must | them. ‘ 
mr: him. A shocking rip was Frank, | ‘‘Howareyou, Captain? Glad tosecyou.. This 
r fellow 
There is a man called Constant who keeps 
i ye Eager where I staid when I came 
wn,” ar remarked, in reply to Lord 3 _ 
broughs m, and the bs ronet his cab which were ‘sel 
A wailing thing that sts 
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"ss VIEW OF THE TENT IN WHICH THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IS TO BE HELD, AT CHICAGO, Avavsr 29, 1864. ee ge 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


WE give on this page portraits of C. L. VaLLan- 
DIGHAM and FERNANDO Woop, the Jeaders of the 
Peace Party ; also a view of the Wicwam in which 
the Democratic Convention is to be held on Mon- 
day the 29th. These two gentlemen recently held 
a Peace Convention at Syracuse, New York, the ob- 
ject of which was to coerce the Chicago Convention 
by a vast popular demonstration in favor of peace. 


The meeting was of no significance. They each. 
earnestly 


settle our difficulties by compromise. As our “dif. 


ficulties” are nothing but the armed resistance of. 
certain citizens to the laws, with the declared in- 
tention of destroying the Government, it is not easy 
to understand what kind of compromise with them 
is possible, except submission to the degradation of 
the Government. The plan of Messrs, VALLAN- 
DIGHAM and Woop undoubtedly contemplates a 
temporary separation, with the hope of an ultimate 
-reunion upon terms that will permanently secure 
‘the Southern ascendency. Of course there is as yet 
no open declaration of such a scheme, but no man 
familiar with our politics and with the course of 
these two leaders will doubt it. Their silence, and 


‘the studied manner-in which they always speak of 
the Union .as endangered by the loyal men of the 
North, instead of the rebels at the South, and the 
constant declaration that the authority of the Gov- 
ernment can not be maintained by force, are suffi- 
ciently significant of their views. , 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was first notorious as the 
squire of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, at the time of the 
Joun Brown enterprise, when he endeavored to 
extort from the old man something that would im- 
plicate in a the leaders of the political 
party to which Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was opposed. 
This unhandsome trick, in which certain gentleinen 
in New York took part, signally failed; anda suit at 


law being brought against the New York: gentlemen 
by Mr. Gerarr Smrru, the effort was,exposed to 
merited Since then Mr. VALLsNDI@HAM 


contempt. 
has been a steady friend of the rebels, 


Of Mr. Feaxanpo Woop, 
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sphere is that of a ward politician, 
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’ continuously on the bodies. ‘The clothes appertaining to 


the latter are suspended in a room in a very conspicuous 
manner nless identified, rem-ain exposed for a year. 

Of ths S801 bodies of men and women received at the 
Morgue during the past ten years 1766 are set down as 
result 


10 and 20 being three times more 
committed after the age of 70 years. As regards the sup- 
posed canses—for in this case there must be a margin 


the whole: drunkenness and disgust of life, each, for 
about one-tenth ; bsolate poverty for nearly the same 
misfortune and incurable diseases, each, for 


the remonstrances of others about 1 in 57. 


seven 
out of the 1766 cases re- 


is a new mania for frog eating in Pennsylvania. 


THERE 
At the Mansion House Restaurant at Chester in that State 


reven dozen and nine fi were sold in one evening. 
Rome of the citizens of the h, who seldom ever went 
fishing before, can now be seen, gun in hand, on their way 
to the frog fields. Several gentlemen report a morning's 
work at forty-one frogs. 


Mr. Arxotn, in his “‘ European M ” su an 
appalling idea as to the future of Rome, the * Eternal 
City.” He says that the Campagna which surrounds it is 
one vast cemetery, becoming more and more desolated by 
the. malaria springing from ita soil; that whole villages 
are depopulated and deserted, and the time may come 
when the city of Rome will be no longer habitable, and the 
Papacy itself be blighted, and go forth a wanderer over the 
world. - 


of the Eagl cf Sussex. 
a great fear of uncovering his head; and, considering that 
the colds he dreaded res no person, he petitioned 
Qneen Mary for leave to wear his nicht-cap in her royal! 

ce. The Queen, inber abundant grace, not only gave 

im leave to wear one, but two night-caps, if he pleased. 
His patent for this privilege is, perhaps, unique in royal an- 
nals: * Know ye, that we do give to our well-beloved and 
trusty cousin and councilor, Henry, Earl of Sussex, Viz 
count Fitzwater, and Lord of Egremond and Burnell, li- 
cense and pardon to wear his cap, coif, or night-cap, or 
any two of them, at hia pleasure, as well in our presence 
as in the presence of any other person or persons within 
this our realm, or any other place in our dominions where- 
soever, during his life: and these onr letters shal] be his 
sufficient warrant in his behalf... The Qneen’s seal, with 
the Garter about it, is affixed to this singular grant.” 


A SMALL picture, not larger than a plate, said to be 
painted by Raphael when only twelve years of age, has 
been sold at the Hotel Drouot. It represents Charles 
VIII. of France, and was knocked down to Baron de Roths- 
child for 27M france. 


A wevpine of a singular character was celebrated lately 
at a church in Yorkshire, England. Four bridegrooms 
led to the altar four blushing brides, —— of the name 
of Preston, residing at Shipley. Each bridegroom was 
born in the same month of the year as his bride, and each 
bride was older than her bridegroom. The mothers of the 
bridegrooms were all widows; and the brides were or- 
phans, and were given away by an only brother. Under 
such a fortuitous concourse of cingular circumstances it is 
expected that bridegrooms and brides will make happy 
husbends and wives. 


Tur fumes of burtiing coffee are powerful disinfectants. 
Experiments have made at Paris to prove thie. A 
quantity of meat was hung up in a closed room until de- 
compered, and then a chafing-dish was intro luced, and 
5°.) grammes of_coffée thrown on the fire. In a few min- 
utes the room was completely disinfected. In another 
room sulphureted hydrogen and ammonia were developed, 
and 90 grammes of coffce destroyed the smell in about half 
aminute. Itis also stated that coffee destroys the smell 
of musk, castreenm, and assaf 


Tr following is a description of an interesting encounter 
which lately took place in Spain between a bull and an 
elephant. When the elephant was t to the Place 
des Tanureaux a fiery young bull was out. The bull 
advanced against this terrible adversary without evincing 
the slightest fear. He attempted to flank him in order to 
wound him; but the elephant, exhibiting an equal agility 
in his motion, did not suffer him toa Finally the 
bull attacked him ‘in front; but, every where confronted 
by the formidable tusks, which interposed an impregnable 
barrier, he did not succeed in wounding him. At last, in 
one of the assaults, the bull succeeded in thrusting his 


head beneath the tusks; but, before he could penetrate the | 


tough hide of the elephant, he felltotheearth. The spec- 
tators only saw the-elephant bend his head slightly, and 
rest the extremities of his tusks, which had beenspl ’ 
upon the back of the bull. From that moment the bull 
was hors de combat, and when they afterward killed him 
it was found that a ribs were completely crushed by 
the almost imperceptible movement the elephant had made 
iu holding him with his tusks. “P ‘ 


Practice and native shrewdness has long ago taught the 

the of large quantities of soft 

carbon being taken into bis animal system; important 

against the cold of that country, and still more im nt 

, 28 @ corrective of the large quantity of plain bread he de- 

pounds during harvest, over and above his 


kasha, or boil- 
m eggs, m 8a cacum mushrooms, cab- 
bage, and not unfrequently of beef. The sort of 

prefers is and prefers it for the same rea- 


son that the ecute an clings 
cake, and discerned long before the days of Liebig, that 
it was chemically more to muscular fibre 


fried up in abundance of rich linseed oil, or, on high-days 
and holidays, with cunfiower oil, the hardy denizens of the 
woods of Archangel, or the roamer over the steppes of Tam- 

> is able to prosecute hie work throngh all seasons of 
the year in «pite of even Siberian weather. 


A ray horse and a yellow-wheeled chaise stood 
under the poplars which shaded a brown farm-house. 


It was a cheery voice that replied, and a trim 


voice. 
‘‘Annt Mary has come, and I want you to go and 
shell the for dinner while I visit with her.” 


pease 
‘‘ Yes, 'm,” again as the worthy Mrs. Frear took 


In it they were seated, this Jane morning, two 
white-haired women; their backs were turned to 


quite cognizant the while of the movement of 
tongues behind him. 

Within doors a tidy kitchen, great squares of 
sunlight lying out on the unpainted floor, and Mar- 
garet humming a low song to herself over the bask- 
et of pease. 

**Guess who!” rang out a merry voice behind 
he& and two brown hands drew her backward blind- 
fold. 

“Anson! But what will father say ?” 

‘* Nothing to me, I imagine. I left him down in 
the two-acre lot with Parson Sykes. They'd just 
begun with original sin, and they’ve got to get 
through election and the decrees yet, to say no- 
thing of the probable fate of the heathen world. 
They’re safe enough for the next two hours,” said 
the young man, thfowing his straw-hat upon the 
fi 


oor. 

A broad-shouldered, straight-limbed fellow was 
Anson Boise, and so tall that, as he stood there in 
the low kitchen, his curls just missed brushing the 
cross-beam overhead. 

‘* But mother?” again suggested the girl. 

‘Oh, I knew what would become of her when 
I saw Aunt. Mary’s Dobbin coming up the hill. 
They’re haying a rich time out there. I heard my 
name just as I leaped over the fence. So now, if 
you please, I'll sit down, though you haven't asked 
me to, and shell pease as propitiation, or penance, or 
whatever you choose to call it, for my transgres- 
sion.” He drew up a low chair, and sat down be- 
side her. } 

‘*But, Anson,” she still remonstrated, ‘‘ I’m. 
afraid this isn’t right.” 

‘*Of course you are, and of course I know ’tisn’t! 
But I know of something that’s worse ; and that is, 
for your father to insist upon separating us when he 
knows how fond we are of each other, and for no 
reason under heaven than that I’m an orphan and 
poor. I say it’s a burning shame, begging your 
pardon, Margaret.” And the young man’s face 
flushed indignantly. Margaret said nothing, and 
he went on: 

** However, it’s the last time I shall trouble him, 
or cross your scruples again for the present.” 

‘**The last time?” Margaret pressed one of the 
pods with her thumb, and looked up inquiringly. 

“Yes, the very last time! I’m going away— 
going to California.” The flush had gone out of 
his face, and instead was a look of fierce determina- 
tion. F 

**California!” The pod was opened, and a sound 
dozen of pease rolled across the kitchen floor. Cali- 
fornia was a long way off to her, little girl, sitting 
in that Vermont farm-house. | 

“* But, Anson, isn’t it a dreadfully wicked place? 
Ain’t they heathen, and cannibals, and bad as the 
Hottentots ’most ?” 

“Don't know, J’m sure, Maggie. I only know 
that there’s gold, and that it’s a great country out 
there. Oh! you ought to hear Jim Bartlette talk. 
You'd think "twas mighty slow work getting a liv- 
ing off these rocks,’’ he said. 

“T know—but, Anson, seems to me 'twould be 
better to stay in a Christian country,” said she, 
hesitatingly. 

“*T declare, Margaret, you’re well-nigh as bad as 
Uncle John. He says I'd better steal a horse, and 
get sent down to Windsor to making scythe swaths.” 
Anson laughed his old merry laugh. Mangaret re- 
membered it. It was years before she heard that 
laugh again. 

Then there was a pause. The cat dozed upon 
the settle, and the tea-kettle sang upon the hearth. 

** And when will you ever come back, Anson ?” 
asked the girl. 

**When I can bring something with which to 
make a home of my own,” he said; and there was 
another silence. . 

The pease were shelled, and Margaret was sitting 
with her two hands folded upon the top of the bask- 
et. Anson sat gazing at her with a hungry look in 
his . That little figure in its brown dress, the 
small head with its heavy coil of hair at the back, 
the long-lashed downcast eyes—he took them all 
in with that look. How many nights in the years 
that came after did he see in the darkness that 
little figure parting the shadows come and go be- 
fore him! 

‘* Here's I found for you,” he said at 
length, laying in her hand a small gold cross. 
‘You'll wear it sometimes, and remember me, I 

She did not move. Only her fingers were like 
ice as he touched them, and her face was pale. 

‘“*T mast go now,” he said, rising. 

Margaret stood up leaning against the deal table. 
She raised her eyes now, and Anson stood looking 


down into them—those clear, brown —and 
holding her two hands'in his. 


‘gown. 


“Do you think you can wait for me, little girl ?” 
he said. “It'll be along while. We shall be old 
man and woman by that time perhaps,” trying to 
smile. ‘* Will you wait for me until I come back ?” 

“| will wait for you forever!” The words were 
low, and her lips were very white. 

“* Bless you, child! But, please Heaven, you 
sha’n’t have to wait as long as that ;” and he drew 
her closer to him. 

“Good-by, and God bless you, Margaret !” 

* She felt his arm drawn round her, knew 
that his lips touched her cheek, and then she sank 
down upon the floor, her face buried in the cushions 


of the old chair. 

**Why, Marg’ret, what air ye doin’?” cried good 
Mrs. Frear. ‘‘ Here 'tis twelve o’clock this blessed 
minute, and the fire all out! What will yer father 
say ?” 

Dies, Frear had began a vigorous attack upon the 
cooking-stove, but stopped short as Margaret, rising 
wearily, stood before her with blanched, bewildered 
face. 


' “ Why what ails the child! Bless me, she looks 
as ef she'd had a stoke!” A stoke, indeed, but not 
exactly of the kind to which her mother referred. 

Margaret passed her hand across her eyes heavily, 
as with an effort. ‘‘ It’s nothing, mother,” she said. 
‘*T must have been a little faint. That's all.” 

** All? enough, I should think. ~You just come 
into my room and lie down on my bed, and I'll 
make you a bowl of sage tea. Mercy tome! I 
hope ‘tisn’t the black-tongue. Your Aunt Mary 
told me that was prevailin’ in Barnet. Just let me 
look o’ yer tongue ;” and the good woman bustled 
about, bringing blankets and brewing herbs in her 
solicitude for her child, quite oblivious of dinner 
and all other minor considerations. 

And Margaret buried her eyes in the snowy pil- 
lows, while Anson, all his worldly effects packed in 
one valise, took his way on foot to the next stage- 
town. And the next week a tall man stood upon 
the ship’s deck and watched the blue New England 
hills grow dim, and 4 little figure, in its brown 
dress, sat still in the Vermont farm-house and 
worked on as before—only her cheek was a trifle 
whiter, and instead of her old song there was 
silence 


Ten years! Long to look forward—to look back, 
only the brief dream of a summer night. But time 
enough to create many new joys, to forget many 
old ones. Had Frear forgotten? We 
will see. 


The same tidy kitchen; the same old chair, and_ 


seated therein a pale woman in mourning dress. 
She had sat down in the kitchen; she could not 
stay in the sitting-room to-day. They had carried 
out from there yesterday a coffin—her mother’s; 
and in that place between the windows, where the 
table was standing now, i had stood. She seemed 
to see the black pall there yet. 

There was a knocking at the inner door, followed 
by the entrance of a tall woman in a dark gingham 
It was Mrs. Kittredge. She lived next 
door, which next door was a good half mile away ; 
but they were called in Heathe near neighbors. 

‘**T told my husband,” she said, laying down her 
sun-bonnet—‘“‘I told him, Marg’ret, that I’d just 
come over and sit down ‘long with you a spell. I 
knew ‘t must be lonesome like.” 

‘**T am very glad to see you,” said Margaret ; and 
she rose, shaking the cushions of her rocking-chair, 
and setting it for her visitor. 

no; you just keep your sittin’. You're 
tired. Il fetch a chair for myself out o’ the keep- 
in-room.” And Mrs. Kittredge opened the door 
softly into that room. ° 
 ** Perhaps it would be pleasanter to sit in the sit- 
ting-room,” feebly suggested Margaret. 

‘*No, I know how '’tis. "Twas just so to our 
house after gran’f'ther died. For a week we couldn't 
none of us bear to go into his room. Seemed as ef 
’twas chilly somehow, like a vault.” The good 
woman took off her spectacles and wiped them with 
the corner of her black silk apron. She had gray 
hair, and years of labor had left their record in 
wrinkles upon her face. That face with its large 
features, could never have been beautiful even in 
its best estate; but over many a sick bed, over 
many a sad and sorrowing soul, it had shone as the 
face of an angel. 

“It seems as though I must see your mother 
round somewheres,” she said, gnd the spectacles 
grew dim again. ‘It’s going on thirty year now 
that we've lived ‘long side of each other, and a sight 


0’ comfort we've had together; a sight o’ comfort, 


Marg’ret,” she repeated, ‘‘an’ we never took no- 
thin’ but comfort together, the Lord be thanked, and 
that’s more’n most neighbors can say.” ; 

The old clock ticked in the corner, and the two 
sat silent for a little. Mrs, Kittredge was knitting 
very fast. The tears would keep coming, and she 
was choking them down under that string of gold 
beads about her neck. She had come over pur- 


posely to “‘cheer up” Margaret, and here she was. 


crying herself. She has never heard, good woman 
that she is, what some one has said: ‘‘ Be not con- 
sistent, but be simply true ;” and so consistency and 
truth are having a sore battle of it. The former 
conquers, however, and she says: 

‘* Well, Marg’ret, she was a good mother to you ; 
and now ’t she’s gone, you'd ought to be grateful 
that she was spared so long.” 

‘I know it, Mrs. Kittredge, but it is very hard 
to be grateful always ;” and Margaret’s lip begins to 
tremble. 

“ Bless your dear soul! don’t I know ’t it’s hard ; 
but, as my husband says, ‘‘ We'd ought to thank 
the Lord that it’s as well with us as it is.” 

Very homely consolation this, but nevertheless, 
all the more, possibly, it went down into the heart 
of the orphaned, solitary girl. A dry soil, which 
all day long has scorched under a burning sun, re- 
rain and the dews of 

eaven, it was like Margaret thought, the low 
spoken : comfort of an honest soul. " 

‘I suppose you'll sell the place, most likely ?” 
said Mrs. Ki . “It was well 
enough,” she said to herself, ‘‘for Margaret to be- 


some other form. So she replied, quietly enough : 
‘*T don’t know that there will be any other way.” 
‘Yes; I was tellin’ him”—(for good Mrs. Kit- 
there seemed to be but one substantive pos- 
sible to this personal pronoun)—“ I was tellin’ him 
this mornin’ that there'd be enough that would be 
glad to buy the Frear Farm. It’s tnder good cul- 
tivation, and the buildin’s all in good repair. There’s 
Squire Varnum now, he'd be glad to take the ten- 
acre lot ‘long side o’ his mowin’; and for the rest 
on’t, there’s my brother Hall lookin’ round for a 
i He’s layin’ out to be married this 

know.” 


fall, 

~ “Oh, I'm sure there would be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of it,” said Margaret, for the sake of making 
some reply. Her thoughts were too busy just then 
for her to talk. 

It was sudden, this plan of selling the homestead. 
A little like taking the ground from beneath her 
feet, it seemed to her, and she hardly knew what 
would become of her afterward. Mrs. Kistredge’s 
thought must havp been nearly in the same place, 
for she asked, 

‘¢ And what are you intendin’ to do, Marg'ret ?” 

‘Indeed I hardly have thought yet, Mrs. Kit- 
tredge. Perhaps I might take a room somewhere, 
and board myself, and teach the district school,” she 
said. 

‘* Now that sounds sensible; and as for a room, 
you're welcome to come to our house.” 

‘Thank you,” said Margaret, and Mrs. Kittredge 

went on: 
can’t help thinkin’, Marg'ret, how ’most any 
girl situated as you are would be thinkin’ o’ get- 
tin’ married, and havin’ a home o’ their own. But 
that ain’t your way.” This was said in a depreca- 
tory tone, and Mrs. Kittredge gave Margaret's face 
a searching look. The face told no tales which she 
could read. There was only a little twitching about 
the mouth; so the good woman, shuffling a little in 
her chair, and knitting with a speed perfectly in- 
credible, proceeded, as she would have said, to “‘ free 
her mind :” 

“ Now, Marg’ret, I suppose you'll think like 
enough ’t I’m meddlin’ with what don’t concern 
me; but I must tell you 't we always wondereil, 
my husband and I, that you couldn’t a seen yer 
way clear to take up with Squire Varnum’s offers.” 

Margaret’s white face reddened. Mrs. Kittredge 
noted it, and took courage. ~ 

‘‘ He’s a professor, and, so fur’s I know, a consist- 
ent man. Be sure he’s a good deal older ’n you, 
but after a woman’s twenty-five that don’t signify. 
And mebbe his children, eight of "em, might be an 
objection with some folks. But you're good-tem- 
pered. You'd get along well enough. An’ then, 
another thing, whoever goes there Il have enough 
to do with, for the Squire’s worth property, an’ there 
ain’t a mean streak about|the man. "Tain’t too late 
to think on’t now. The Squire, he said as much 
to him the other day. Hadn't you better now, 
Marg’ret ?” 

‘Mrs. Kittredge!” 

Six consecutive stitches were let down upon Mrs. 
Kittredge’s stocking that instant, so startled was 
she by the tone in which her name was spoken. 
Margaret was sitting forward in her chair, a bright 
red spot burned upon either cheek, and her eyes had. 
a little flashing light in them. g 

‘‘Mrs. Kittredge, you must never speak to me 
about this again—this, or any thing like it.” And she 
began counting her stitchegjn a quick, nervous way. 

“‘Well,-well, child, I won't then, I'm sure. I 
only want ye to do what’s fer yer own good about it. 
You won't think hard o’ me for speakin’ out ?” she 
added, apologetically. | 

‘‘Hard of you! Indeed I won't,” replied Mar 
garet; and then, comprehending suddenly that she 
might have wounded her good old friend by her 
quick manner, the girl left her chair and crossed 
over to her, and, smoothing the woman’s gray hair, 
said, ‘‘I should be an ingrate to lay up any thing 
against the best friend I have in the world.” 

‘No, no, dear heart; then we won’t say another 
word. But here, ’tis four o’clock, and I must go. 
And, Marg’ret, supposing you just walk along with 
me, and sit down an’ have a cup 0’ tea with my hus- 
band an’me. Mebbe ’twould do you good to talk 
over matters with; him. You know your mother 
was in the habit o’ consultin’ him about her affairs.” 

And the two walked out under a gray sky and 
over the short brown grass; and when Margaret 
came back it was settled that the old homestead 
should be sold. 

It was the night before the sale. It had been 
with Margaret a busy day. Her room at Mrs. Kit- 
tredge’s had been taken, and furnished with articles 
from the old house, many of which she had carried 
carefully in her own hands. And now, in the gath- 
ering dusk of the summer night, she closed the 
door, locking it behind her, and sat down upon the 
gray stone. | 

How quiet the night was! Only the croaking 
of frogs in the marshes, and the shrill note of a whip- 
poor-will, weird and far off, borne by the night wind 
across the lowland. An odor of mignonnette came 
up from.the little flower border at her feet. That 
border—who would tend it now? And the odor of 
m it carried her back to that morn- 
ing, ten years before, when Anson went away ! She. 
remembered that a spray of it was in her dress that 
day. She had never smelled mignonnette since with- 
out living the parting over again. -m 

Ten years! And Margaret, sitting alone in the 
gicaming, half wondered if she were the sanie girl 
that she was then. She looked at her hands folded 
on her knee. Howthinthey were! They used'to 
be round and plump, she remembered. But what- 
ever else they had lost they had kept the firm press 
ure of Anson’s good-by. They had always seemed, 
they always would seem, a little better to her, fe- — 

that. 


Ten years! She had promised to wait for him 
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forever. It seemed likely now thatshe would. It 
was so long to wait. Woul® he never come back 
toclaim her promise? Ifhewerealive. But what 
if he weredead? They all supposed he was. Per- 
hapshe was. Every one she loved had died. Why 
not this one? And if he were dead was her prom- 
ise binding? Something outside of herself seemed 
tosuggest this. She looked away through the dark- 
ness. A bright light glanced from among the ma- 
ples on the hill. Itcame from the bow-window of 
Squire Varnum’s library. watched it a 
moment, thinking then of her own little room at 
‘Mrs. Kittredge’s. It was a contrast certainly. A 
word of hers would place her under the cheery 
lamplight of that library, with-all those old books 
looking down, and 

looking across at her. Should she speak that word ? 
But between‘her and any such answer there came 
her own voice of old, promising to ‘‘ Wait forever.” 
And she remembered too well Anson’s ‘‘ Please 
Heaven, you shall never have to wait so long,” to 
forget it now. Andsoshe would trustGod. Wait 
and hope still, though it should be hoping against 


hope. 

And then the shadows deepened, and the flames 
of sunset burned to ashes down the west, and the 
figure of the lonely girl was lost in the gloom of the 

rch. 

Fale started suddenly. Something brushed against 
her foot. Only the cat; she had forgotten her until 
that moment. : 

‘‘Come pussy,” she said. ‘‘ You shall go too;” 
and taking the old creature in her arms she went 
down the walk, the creaking gate swung behind 
her, and she passed out into the night. 

‘‘The Frear Farm to be sold to-day,” they said. 
An auction was an event to the dwellers in this 
quiet land of farms. Early in the afternoon the old 
vendue-master was upon the stand, shouting and 
gesticulating in a way which would have done jus- 
tice to a more hotly contested sale. There were, in 
fact, but two competitors for the farm, Squire Var- 
num and Deacon Hall. The latter had just risen 


twenty-five dollars above the price set by his oppo- . 


nent. . 

‘‘The Deacon’s got it now,”.said a voice in the 
crowd, but just then there appeared a new figure 
upon the scene, | 

On the street, in front of the house, just under 
the poplars, a wagon had stopped, and a tall man, 
bronzed and brown-bearded, stood erect in it, look- 
ing down upon the crowd with a keen, steady eye. 

‘‘ Twenty-five hundred dollars !” shouted the auc- 
tioneer, “I’m offered twenty-five hundred dollars 
for Frear Farm! Who bids again? Going, gen- 
tleman! Too cheap by half. Going!” 

Every ear awaited the final ‘‘ Gone,” when a voice 
sung out, deep and clear as a bell, 

Twenty-six hundred dollars!” 

The astonished farmers faced about toa man, and 
scanned the new-comer. 

‘¢ Twenty-six hundred and twenty-five!” vocifer- 
ated Deacon Hall, beholding his supposed possés- 
sion suddenly taking to itself wings. 

* Twenty-seven hundred !” shouted the stranger. 
leaping from his wagon with a bound, and striding 
through the crowd. He reached the stand just as 
the hammer came ddwn. 

‘Gone for twenty-seven hundred to—. What 
name, Sir?” and the vendue-master turned to the 
_ Stranger. 

‘* My fellow-townsman ought to do me the honor 
to remember that, Sir,” he replied, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘* By all the powers! I believe it’s Anson Boise!” 
exclaimed the old man, taking the stranger by the 
. , arm, and turning him toward the light. 

‘The same, Sir;” and Anson extended his hand 
cordially. 

‘Well done, boy, and well grown too! Why, 
what a giant you are! Might a ben one o’ the sons 
of Anak the Scriptur tells about,” said Deacon 
Hali, looking up at him. 

** And so you've come back to settle down among 
us. That’s right, that’s right;” and they pressed 
round to shake hands with him. 

Where’s your wife, Anson?” asked one. 

‘“‘Haven’t found her yet,” was the laughing re- 
joinder. 

But he did find her. 

Margaret, sitting alone in the dusk, heard a step 
coming down the walk. ‘The auctioneer,” she 
said. Well, she was ready for him. She had been 
schooling herself all day. She would be brave and 
not falter when he told her that the old homestead 
was gone. To whom? she wondered; and then 
the light before her eyes was darkened, and then 
rang out again the merry challenge, 

‘Guess who comes now !” 

Poor Margaret, she had been ready for the auc- 
tioneer—ready for almost any thing, she thought, 
but not for this. So she gave a little cry, and would 
have fallen to the floor. Then you know what hap- 
pened ; how Anson took her up in his strong arms 
and carried her to the air, and how Mrs. Kittredge 
ran for water and the “‘camfire bottle;” and the 
household generally was thrown into a state of con- 


fusion. 


“Poor little creetur, ’t was all so suddin!” said | 


Mrs. Kittredge, soothingly, as she bathed Mar- 
garet’s white face. 


: ‘¢ But shell come out ont in a 
minute.” 


And Anson held the light form so easily, as 
though it had been a child; and when Margaret 
came to herself again, there he was, looking down 
at her with the same old look in his eyes. 

_ “Pye waited for you,” she said, and she smiled a 
little, bright, happy smile. 

“She’s had a hard time of it, poor thing!” said 
Mrs. Kittredge, stopping to take off her spectacles 
and wipe them. Anson turned his head aside. 

ere was a mist before his eyes just then. 

And so it came to pass one Sunday evening that 
the minister walked over to Frear Farm, and there 
was a quief little wedding in the old parlor. And 
now, while I am telling you this, I can just catch 
the gleam of their lamp through the lilac bushes; 
and I know that within there is love, and plenty, 
and peace. 


Squire Varnum’s genial face 
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Wash. It is very much superior to powders. A few drops 
upon a brush will cleanse the mouth thoroughly. 

Sold by all druggists. 


How to Play any Musical Instrument 


WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


With a Collection of choice Music, will be found in 
Winner’s Perfect Guide for the Violin, Flute, Guitar, Pi- 
ano, Melodeon, Accordeon, Fife, Clarionet, and — 
designed to enable any one to learn, without a teacher, 
Books. Price of each, T5 cts. Mailed, post-paid. ¢ 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Established 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also Manuffcturer of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, > No. 22 Maiden Lane, N, 
Y. Gold Pens Repaired or Exchanged. 


The Rev. Charles E. King, 

Continues to send, FREE OF COST, and“with full Di- 
rections and A his PRESCRIPTION for the Pre- 
vention and Cure of CONSUMPTION (in its most ad- 
vanced stages), for the radical removal of Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, and Catarrh, many of the Derangements 
NERVOUS. als « Aye of the Stomach, Liver, and 
Bowels. Address, with stam 

{ REV. CHARLES E. KING, 
Station D, Breiz Hovss, N. Y. 
Summer is the most favorable season for 


LADIES’ LETTER. 


Frve ANATOMICAL ENGRAVINGS. 
sealed for 10 cents. 
Sent free, in a env 
Address Box 4652, New York Post-Office. 


General Orders of the 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Embracing the Years 1861, 1862, and 1863. Adapted 
specially for the Use of the Army and Navy of the United 
logical with a Index. By 


I 
lete in 2 Vola. Octavo, 1250 . Price $10 00, 
Mi No. 5 


Com 
Published by DERBY & MILLER, 


York. 
“ar Sent by mail, post-patd, on receipt of price. 


Spruce Street, . 


J. H. Winslow & Co. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELRY AT 


LOW PRICES. 
100,000 
SETS OF JEWELRY, GOLD 
PENS, BRACELETS, RINGS, GENTS 
8 STUDS, ETC., 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, 
value, and not to be paid for until ygu know what 


our Ci containing full list and particulars ; 


terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 


Town in the Country. 
J. H. WINSLOW & 
208 Broadway, New York. 
The Great Route for 


BOSTON. 
Stonington Steamboat Line, 


Capt. J. W. Williams, 
On Turspars, Tourspays, and SaTurpays. 
The Elegant Steamer 


“PLYMOUTH ROCK,” 
Capt. J. C. Geer, 
On Monpays, Wepnespayrs, and Frarmays, 
at Five O'clock P. 


&@™ These boats start from Pier No. 18, North River 
(foot of Cortlandt Street), and are acknowledged by all ex- 
perienced travellers to be among the largest, strongest, 
most comfortable, and best that have ever run in Ameri- 
can waters. In summer and winter, in storm and calm, 
the ** Commonwealth" and *“* Plymouth Rock” invariably 


make the passage. 
Sumptuous su and luxuriously furnished state- 
features of these floating palaces." 


rooms are mark 
Sure Connections 
made with Newport, the Watering Piaces on the North and 
South shores in Massachu Great Eastern routes 
for Maine, and for the White Mountains. 
Berths and State-Rooms may be secured at Harnden’s 


| Express Office, 74 Broadway, and 


No. 115 WEST Street, New York, 
| 76 WASHINGTON Street, Boston, 
M. R. SIMONS, Agent, 
Merchants’ Navigation and Transportation Co. 


Albums for the Army. 
Our New Pocket Album, 
holding sixteen pictures, and sold at 
Seventy-five Cents, . 

Seen ant best Pocket Album ever offered to the 
Psent by mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
Seventy-five Cents. 

SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 

Photograph Album 


$100 per Month.—<Active and reliable Agents in the 
Army, and everywhere else, in this most lucrative busi- 
ness known. Honorable and no risk. Address or apply 
to T. & H. GAUGHAN, 116 Broadway, New York. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
Hospitals, Merchants, 
Druggists, and all who 
wish to 


and 35 Lincoln St., Boston. 


Attention Company! 


Clark’s Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet 
warranted to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches 
in six weeks anpon the smoothest without stain or in- 

ury to the skin. Any person using this Ongnent, and 

ing it not as represented, by informing me of the fact, 
can have their money hem at any time within 


returned t 
8 months from day of purchase. Price $100. Sent sealed 
Address, A.C. C 


Cc. CLARK, 
Drawer 
Albany, Y. 


Something thes every one wants Send red stamp for 
circular. T. E. BRYAN, 37 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Howard’s “Improved” 
SWEAT-PROOF 
Soldier’s Money-Belt. 


Every Soldier can have one sent to him by return mail, 
free of by enclosing $2 50 or $3 00, according to 
the q - 


desired. Address 
HOWARD BELT CoO., 486 Broadway, New York. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places by 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 
No, 65 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates, 


WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES?—My Onguent will 
foree them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the 
est face) without stain or injury tothe-skin. Price $1— 
sent by pot tree, 
der, @ GRAHAM, No, 109 Street, N. ¥. 


Carrington & Co.’s 
Purchasing Agenoy, 
No. 40 Broadway, New York. — 
Articles of every or in quantity— 


purchased to order, and forwarded by express, or as di- 


Recommended by all the Expresses. All Express Agents 
will receipt for and forward funds, and sew to return of 


The Graefenberg 
‘UTERINE Marshall's). 
eure for ‘‘ Female Weakness,” and all 


An 
Uterine 


use, and for all Bil- 
ceuts per box. 


ious and Liver complaints, Price 
Address 4li orders to J. F. BRIDGE, 


Residen 
No, 339 William Street, near Fulton; New 
Or DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


you want to know, &o 
Read Medical Common Sense. 
A curious book for curious and’ 
every Prien; $1 Tobe bel ab 
Contents tables mailed free. Address 
Dr. E. B. FOOTE, No. 1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL INVALIDS. 
The Peruvian Syrup 


(A protected solation of the protoxide of fron) supplies the 
Blood with its Vital Princtple or Life Element, Inon 
thereby infusing STRENGTH, Vicor, and New Lire inte ali 


parts of the system. 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, N. Y. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 
A Real Pain Extractor. 


It reduces the most angry-looking swellings and in- 
flammations, heals Old Sores, W. Sealda, 


&c., &c., as if b c. Only 25 cents a box. Sold 
J. P. DINSMO 1 Broadway, N. Y., and by 
Druggists. 


Whiskers and Moustaches.—Dr. Golden Odor. 
stimulant in the The Golden 
n. Warran 
for $1. 
BRIGGS, Drawer 6308, Chicago, 


Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 38x51. Price . 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Peari St., N.Y. 


Shults’ warranted to produce a full set 


of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. mg x 8 
paid, for 50 cents. Address C. F, SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


“The West Indian Hair 


Curler,” 
Warranted to curt the most stenight and stil hats, 


the first short ringlets or waving 

lve curls, to any address on receipt of $1 00. Ad- 

dress WAUD GILB LYON, 
Box 5851, New York Post-Office. 


 ~HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1864. 


Important to Subscribers. 
Subscribers to the MAGAZINE and WREELY 
find upen the wrapper of each Number a Statement 


Name show the 
EXPIRES, aa noted on our books. 
ascertai 


may thus n whether he has received the proper 

; n 

are par + name the NUMBER with 

t a or 

It is irable a Renewal be ome be a few 


TERMS 


One Copy for ole Year . . «9400 


An Extra Copy, Club of Txx Sun- 


and Harrzr’s together, 
one year, $8 00, 
‘HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisners. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


D. 
Physician GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
York. 


bal 


fe 


| 

| w 
to 
get. cen ra cate, w 
WwW iW !— Fall by 
ew hours, make a wor Sen 
95 cents; or, 6 for one dollar. sap a 
AALR DX 
Via Groton and Providence. 
THE OLDEST! 
THE QUICKEST! 
THE SAFEST! Price per bottle. Five bottles for S8rx Dottars. 
He 
THE MOST DIRECT! The best Pill in-the world for fe 
Avoiding “Point Judith” 
The Magnificent Steamer 
| 
= } 
| 
i 
cheaply, and expeditious- = - | 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., ‘| ate A 
six cents. Adams Press v4 
] Co., No. 26 Ann S8t.,.N. A ccou jugures on | 
he Subecri 
Subecriber 

weeks BE FC ormer 
tion, in order our may properly ad- 
justed. to the Fs | 
errors which annoy both Publishers and Subecribers. | 

| 

One Copy for One Year. . . 
And an Bxtre Copy wilt be allowed for every 
of Tax at $4 00 each, or 11 for 
$40 00. Payment invariably in advance. 

Baier To Apvertissrs.—Ong¢ Dollar per line for. in- 
side, and. One Dollar per line: fer 
side Advertisements each 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

a 

| 


